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Some like it hot 
Some like it cold 


And whether it’s bean porridge in the 
pot, or roast beef on the rack, we're 
on the lookout for the best ways of 
serving it. We have a kitchen of our 
own, fitted out with all the traditional 
gear for cooking and testing food. 

Every day we plan meals, do the 
shopping (guess where ?) and cook up 
plain and fancy victuals. Because if 
there’s a new wrinkle in cookery we 
want to tell you about it. 

So six days a week Colonel Good- 
body talks on A &P’s radio- program 
OUR DAILY FOOD. He describes the 


meals and the dishes A&P’s experts 
have tested in our kitchen; he dis- 
cusses with Judge Gordon interesting 
and useful facts about food gathered 
by A&P’s staff of roving reporters; he 
gives practical advice on food, fur- 
nished by prominent scientists; and 
George Rector, famous for making 
everyday food appeal to the epi- 
cure, is a frequent guest speaker. 

OUR DAILY FOOD is broadcast 
over stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company at 9:45 and 10:30 
A. M. Eastern Standard Time. 


The Great ATLANTIC & PACIFIC Tea Co. 
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MAKING THE MOST 
OF THIS NUMBER 


Fresruary this year seems to be particularly full of important events 
in addition to our two famous birthday holidays—Washington’s and Lincoln’s—we have 
the beginning of the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of George Washington’s 
birth; and the meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics 
of the N.E.A. to be held in Washington, D. C., February 22-23. This gives a week-end 
opportunity for those historically minded to visit Washington’s country—Mount Vernon 
and surrounding Virginia, as well as the city itself. 


The Modern House A new style of architecture is gradually developing—a style expressing 


itself in modern steel and concrete, and planned on the principle that a building should ex- 
press “openly and precisely the purpose for which it is destined.” According to Josephine 
Walther, assistant curator of American Art at the Detroit Museum of Art, who writes of 
“The Modern House” for us in this number, “the new architect feels that a house should 
be judged by its utility and convenience, by the degree of comfort it provides and the success 
with which it meets the needs of the family for which it is built.” This is a big change 
from the idea that a house must be built to show a certain period, and students of house fur- 
nishing and planning will be interested in what Miss Walther has to say on the subject of 
modern architecture and furniture design. The photographs which illustrate her story are, 
we think, especially good in showing the pleasing possibilities in modern design. 


The School Lunch Last month marked the start of a new department which we hope will 


be of very real interest to a great many of you—a department in which we plan to discuss 
various problems dealing with school lunch supervision, management and operation. More 
and more attention is being centered on the question of school feeding and its place in the 
educational health program. 

We believe that supervision of the school lunch should be an important part of the home 
economics program wherever a school lunch room is desirable; that in most cases it is not 
desirable for home economics students to take over the entire preparation of the food, 
though part time work in the lunch room, withsome food preparation, offers excellent experi- 
ence in quantity work and in management. This month our School Lunch editors have 
discussed in detail the organization u{ the school lunch service in New York city; in addi- 
tion there is an article on some of the newer types of equipment for the up-to-date cafe- 
terias. New York City, as we pointed out last month, represents all types of schools, all 
types of pupils, and three entirely different types of lunch service. Just now the New 
York city schools are embarked on a vast system of relief feeding, the details of which will 
be told in the March issue. — 


Textile Research In describing the textile research problems being worked on at the 


News Items 


3ureau of Standards, Fredericka Rainey lists as some of the most interesting, the work to 
determine the most efficient laundry methods for removing stains from the family wash; 
the relation of weighting in silk to its durability; the percentage of water in different 
textiles, and the discovery that warmth in textiles depends on weave rather than fiber. Meth- 
ods of testing the degree of waterproofing of fabrics have been set up, and work is being 
done to find out what can be done to prevent the fading of colors in materials that are ex- 
posed to the light. Students of textiles and fabrics will find it worthwhile reading. 


Don’t forget that we want to hear from you all about any good methods 
you have worked out in teaching your various classes, about any worthwhile projects you 
have worked out in the way of arousing community interest in home economies; or of any 
way in which you have organized or helped in relief programs in your communities 


Home Economics Plays Axsout March first we will publish a second book of plays suitable 


for home economics classes—especially the older high school students. Watch for an an- 
nouncement of this. Many of you know and use our first book, PLAys WITH A PURPOSE. 
This second one will give you new ideas for senior classes as well as for boys home eco- 
nomics groups. 





Washington at Home 


From an engraving, by H. B. Hall, of a portrait by Alonzo Chappel 
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Textile Research 
At the Bureau of Standards 


EXTILE research at the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington, D. C., 
presents an interesting group of in- 
vestigations now under way. These in- 
clude such problems as the most efficient 
laundry methods for the removal of lip- 
stick and gravy stains from the family 
wash; the process of mercerizing cotton 
cloth for aeronautical purposes; the per 
centage of water in various textiles; the 
relation of weighting in silk to durabily 
ity; and the discovery that warmth de- 
pends on weave rather than fiber so that 
angora rabbit wool can’t be ten, or five, 
or even two times as warm as sheep wool. 
The method of testing the durability 
of silk dress goods makes this experi- 
ment one of the most interesting. With 
the help of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association it was arranged for 
approximately one hundred home _ eco- 
nomics students and teachers to buy silk, 
make it into dresses in class projects, 
wear them out, and then report on their 
wearing qualities. A sample of the new 
material for each dress, with all the in- 
formation advanced by the salesman, was 
sent to the Bureau of Standards. There 
the samples were tested for fastness to 
light and washing, for strength, and for 
the percentage of weighting they con- 
tained. Some of the samples sold as pure 
silk were only partly silk and one was 
even pure rayon. This test was started 
about a year and a half ago and now the 
wornout dresses are beginning to come 
into the Bureau. Less than a fifth have 
arrived yet, so while it is interesting to 
note the wearing points of these, it isn’t 
Possible to draw conclusions until a 
percentage have been received. 
With each dress comes a report of the 
kind of wear it has had, the number of 
times it has been cleaned or washed, and 
an explanation of any alterations and 
patches. The back of the skirt seems 


larger 


\ 


By 


Fredericka Rainey 


to wear out first and little damage can 
be attributed to perspiration. The most 
surprising observation of all is that prac- 
tically every dress has something wrong 
with the sleeves—though dresses 
were all made in home economics classes. 
Most of them were patched under the 
arm or in the seams where they had 
pulled out—and some of the wearers 
had resorted to short sleeves, cutting off 
the original long ones. 

Machines for measuring the character- 
istics of the “feeling” of cloth have been 
devised and the information they supply 
has endless uses and applications. One 
measures friction, or the roughness and 
smoothness of cloth, another indicates the 
softness or hardness (compressive resili- 
ence) by measuring the thickness under 
different pressures, another 
stiffness, and still another determines the 
heat conductivity. 

Knit underwear been 
get the relation between the 
tion of the fabric and suitability of pur- 
pose. Data have been collected on 100 
fabrics that are used in knit underwear— 
including different materials such as cot- 
ton, wool, rayon, silk, and mercerized cot- 
ton; different mixtures, weights, thick- 
nesses, and weaves, and those fleeced on 
one side. All of these were tested for 
such properties as heat conductivity, air 


these 


measures 


studied to 
construc- 


has 


permeability, moisture absorptivity, dif- 
fusion of moisture, etc. It remains for 
health authorities to decide what proper- 
ties are most desirable under given con- 
ditions, and with the help of these data, 
the manufacturer will know just how to 
produce the desired articles. 

was found that construction is more 
important than the fiber. Whatever the 
fiber, the same weave insures the same 


warmth. The warmth or insulating value 
depends upon the air held in the fabric, 
which in turn depends on the weave and 
thickness. 
the same warmth as one of sheep wool 


A blanket of angora wool has 


though it is lighter. 

Behavior in service of all these fabrics 
is still to determined- different 
fibers and different weaves all have their 


be for 


characteristic wearing qualities. In gen- 
eral, wool blankets stand up better than 
cotton in washing and even in ordinary 
(cotton holds 
its resilience 

In examining cloth 
ally think of the percentage of water it 


wear, crushes while wool 


or thickness). 
few people actu- 


contains but fabric contains 
water and 


taken into account, for it has definite ef- 


every some 


this fact is unconsciously 
fects on the properties of the cloth. For 
instance, silk that is heavy and soft, and 
hangs and drapes beautifully has more 
water in it than stiff silk.. This accounts 
silk is sold 


These draping qualities 


for the saying that its 
water 
are what we look for in buying curtains, 
but it is this “moister” material that will 


on 


content. 


be faded more quickly by the sun com- 
ing through the windows house- 


wife knows that 


every 
will bleach 
Water con 


strength of fabrics 


wet sheets 
more quickly than dry ones 

tent also effects the 
an increase of moisture strengthens linen 
and cotton, while it weakens rayon. This 
the 
examination of rayon to see first how or 


investigation has been started with 


just where the water is held in the fiber. 
the 
fabrics. 


Another deteriorating 
effect of How 
this be overcome by changes in the man- 
In the case of silk 
curtains the investigation begins with the 


problem is 


the sun on can 


ufacturing processes? 


determination of what sounds very deep 

namely the tsoelectric 
This refers to the 
the various alkaline and 


and 
point of silk. 
of silk to 


mysterious, 
reac- 


tion 


5) 





Marten’s Photometer and auxiliary appara- 
tus for measuring the color or brightness 
of textiles, etcetera. 


acid treatments it receives in the manu- 
facturing processes. Alkali is bad for 
silk so that it is usually given a final 
acid rinse, which also improves the finish. 
But it seems that silk that has been left 
slightly alkaline is more stable in sunlight 
and curtains of this material would last 
longer. 

The effects of alkaline and acid treat- 
ments on the wearing qualities of wool 
are also being studied. 


Dry cleaning solvents have received a 


great deal of attention. The old inflam- 
mable Stoddard Solvent has been com- 
pared with the newer non-inflammable 
carbon tetrachloride and trichlorethelene. 
Samples of all kinds of fabrics were sub- 
jected to a cycle of treatments similar to 
that used by the average dry cleaner— 
they were first cleaned in the 
solvents, then put in a dry oven, then 
in a humidity oven, and then left for a 
week or so in diffused room light. Some 
samples were put through everything ex- 
This was re- 


various 


cept the cleaning solvent. 
peated ten times and after the first, third, 
and tenth times the breaking strength of 
the samples were tested. The loss of 
strength was the same for all, showing 
that all the solvents acted the same and 
that any loss-of strength was not due 
to the solvents but to some other part 
of the cleaning process. 

Cleaners were interested in the effect 
of moisture on the cleaning process—for 
clothes often get wet in the rain on the 
trip from home to plant. The cleaning 
fluid doesn’t work so well in the presence 
of water but the effect of water is the 
same for all of the solvents. 

Pleats were affected in only one case, 
when rayon was cleaned in trichlorethe- 
lene. 

In determining the comparative clean- 
ing or detergent efficiency of the solvents 
a few of the most typical soils that give 


42 


trouble in dry cleaning were tested on all 
fabrics. The brightness of the soiled 
fabric was measured before and after 
cleaning and the change in brightness 
gave the percent efficiency. The soils 
used included plain dirt or dust, paint, 
tea (the tannic acid stain which repre- 
sents fruit stains too), sugar, gravy (an 
emulsion—water, oil, starch, and pig- 
ment), and lipstick (pigment in wax ma- 
terial), 

The results showed that the solvents 
are all about alike. However, the com- 
mon practice is to mix soap with Stod- 
dard Solvent and this combination proved 
the best cleaner. The problem remains 
now to find soap that can be combined 
with these other cleaners that are non- 
inflammable. 

Some time ago work on fading was 
started in an attempt to set up standards 
for sun fastness. It has turned out to be 


(Upper) Special gage for measuring the 
thickness of carpet and similar pile fabrics, 
designed for use with carpet-wear testing 
machine. 
(Lower) Apparatus for measuring air per- 
meability, front view showing manner in 
which sample is clamped in place. 


an almost endless task, for there are so 
many variable factors such as the kinds 
of fading, the dyeing processes, and the 
innumerable causes of fading. Color may 
get lighter, darker, or duller, or may 
even change to another color, but in 


Device for measur- 
ing the coefficient 
of friction of tex- 
tiles (smoothness) . 


every case it “fades.” Fading depends 
on the fabric—what it is made of, the 
amount of dye used, the method of ap- 
plication of the dye, and the finishing 
processes. It depends on _ the light, 
whether it be sunny or cloudy, north or 
south light, the angle of exposure, the 
intensity of the light—sometimes the same 
cloth will fade more under a low light 
than under an intense light. Glass has 
some effect as well as air circulation. 
Seasons and geographical location were 
found to be important. Moisture makes 
a great difference—samples exposed in 
the intense sunlight of the equator did 
not fade so much as in northern damp 
climates. 

In spite of all these factors that must 
be taken into account at every step, stand- 
ards for sun fastness have been selected. 
There are six classes, represented by a 
series of dyeings. The second is half as 
fast as the first and the third is half as 
fast as the second, etc. Fastness to wash- 
ing standards have also been set up for 
silk. 

Waterproofing and mercerization are 
also getting attention. Methods of test- 
ing the degree of waterproofing of fab- 
rics have been set up. Now the change 
in service is to be tested—the effect of 
light, air, and crumpling. 

Mercerization is of importance in air- 
plane cloth. The sole purpose of this 
finish was formerly in its luster but now 
it is the strengthening of the cotton fi- 
bers in the process that is of special in- 
terest. Changes in temperature, tensions, 
etcetera, in the process have been made 
so that now the strength of cotton yarn 
can be increased forty to fifty per cent 
by mercerization. 

Every textile project at the Bureau of 
Standards brings up new questions and 
has infinite ramifications. Each one is of 
concern to the consumer for it is the pro- 
ducer in most cases who is sponsoring 
these investigations in the cause of better 
business. Research associates have been 
maintained at the Bureau this last year 
for textile work by the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
the Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers of America, the National As- 
sociation of Dyers and Cleaners, and the 
National Association of Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Manufacturers. 
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mergency 


XPERTS differ in some details of 
their views on the feeding of chil- 
dren. But the differences are rather 
in emphasis than in essentials. Some em- 
phasize more strongly the dominant place 
of the few most important foods, while 
others give more emphasis to the doc- 
trine of diversification of the child’s diet. 

Such differences pale into insignificance 
when we are faced with the statement on 
the high authority of Miss Grace Abbott 
that great numbers of children all over 
the country are now living in such desti- 
tution as cannot but leave them weakened 
and injured for life. 

With needs so urgent, with so many 
people so near our doors suffering so 
severely, it is a time for those who have 
to really share their means with those 
who have not. Perfunctory giving is 
better than none; but not sufficient. There 
is need for perfunctory givers to rise to 
the plane of generosity, and for those 
who have already learned to give gener- 
ously to raise their giving now, dur- 
ing this emergency, into the realm of 
sacrifice. A little temporary sacrifice on 
the part of the more fortunate now can 
well make the difference between a life- 
time of weakness and misery and a life- 
time of usefulness and self-respecting 
Americanism for many a child. 

Adequate relief and reasonable security 
will not be permanently denied. People 
will give as they come to realize the real 
need, 

Meantime what is the relief worker 
to advise, or the intelligent but desti- 
tute mother to do, in such times and 
places as there simply is not money at 
hand to feed a child according to even 
the more economical of adequate stan- 
dards? 

When and while standards can not be 
maintained, where and how can retrench- 
ment be made in the feeding of the child 
with least danger of inflicting a lasting 
injury? 

The guiding principle should, I think, 
be to provide those nutritional essentials 
of which a shortage tends to permanent 
injury, and to do this (while necessary) 
even at the cost of a sacrifice of other 
features of the dietary which are nor- 
mally desirable but not absolutely essen- 
tial. During the acute emergency, all 
available sources of economical food 
should be utilized but money need not be 
spent in diversifying the diet merely for 
the sake of variety. Let no one be misled 
by the extravagant phrase “deadly mon- 
otony.” No deaths are ever cause by 
monotony of diet if the diet, however 
simple and cheap, provides the actually 
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necessary nutrients; while shortages ot 
these nutrients do cause all too many 
deaths, if not directly then by lowering 
the resistance to disease. 

The food problem of the unemploy- 
ment emergency presents itself primarily 
in the form of the question, What best 
to do with an inadequate amount of 
money? 

Advice may, therefore, perhaps best be 
given in terms of the spending of such 
money as is at hand. One suggestion 
which seems to have been widely useful, 
first formulated, 1 think, by Miss Lucy 
Gillett, is: 

“Divide the food money into fifths: 

one fifth, more or less, for vegetables 
and fruits; 

one fifth, or 
cheese ; 

one fifth, or less, for meats, fish and 
€Qgs ; 

one fifth, or more, for 
cereals ; 

one fifth, or less, for fats, sugar and 
other groceries,” 

It will be noted that this does not pro- 
pose invariable division into fifths but 
indicates the direction which variation 
may wisely take—one fifth or more for 
some groups; one fifth or less for others. 

Miss Gillett tells me that her experience 
indicates that approximate division of the 
food money into fifths well at 
fairly comfortable levels of expenditure ; 
but that in the food budget of the 
typical low-income family it is necessary 
to use more than one-fifth, often one- 
third of the food milk in 
order to provide the amount of milk that 
the children of such a family actually 


more, for milk and 


bread and 


works 


money for 


need, 

When shortage of 
penditure for food to an abnormally low 
level, more than one-fifth (perhaps one- 
third) should therefore be spent for milk 
in some form; and the suggestion of one- 
fifth for fruit and vegetables should if 
possible be maintained, but with selection 
probably limited to the cheaper sorts so 
as to get the most food value for the 
money; at least one-fifth (of the reduced 
expenditure) may well go for breadstuffs 
and cheap forms of cereal since a penny 
spent here will go farthest to meet the 
actual pangs of hunger; the greater part 
of the retrenchment should fall upon 
the other two fifths uf the above group- 
One can forego flesh, fish and fowl, 
sweetened 


money forces ex- 


ing. 
and sweets, and most of the 
and shortene1 products of the bakery, 
foods 


and most of the miscellaneous 


bought in the grocery, if one gets enough 
of milk in some form and of some fruit 


By 
Henry C. Sherman* 
Columbia University 
the absolutely 


or vegetable to provide 


essential mineral elements and vitamins, 
and if to these foods enough breadstuff 
be added to prevent actual weakness from 
hunger. Almost always the other foods 
are less economical in meeting these abso- 
lute nutritional needs, 

Thus if forced below reasonable stand- 
ards to bare essentials, we may, in the 
light of our present knowledge of nutri- 
tion, most wisely meet the emergency by 
concentrating our attention upon efforts 
to provide these three essential groups 
of foods: (1) milk and its products, 
(2) fruit and/or vegetables, (3) bread 
and other cheap sources of calories. 

Let retrenchment of expenditure take 
the form, first, of foregoing the pur- 
chase of the foods of other groups, and 
next of selecting the cheaper or cheapest 
forms or articles within each of the three 
This 
may involve some shocks to prejudices 
normal times we 


groups just mentioned as essential. 


and even to what in 
rightly regard as standards; but we are 
dealing here with the question of meeting 
a dire emergency. From certain stand- 
points two forms or kinds of milk may 
seem worlds apart; but any kind of milk 
is nutritionally more like any other kind 
of milk than is any other food. A crisp 
green vegetable or a juicy fruit may 
seem much preferable to a potato; but 
with expenditure forced to a sufficiently 
low level, the cheapest vegetable to be 
had can carry the nutritional responsi- 
bility for the whole group of fruits and 
vegetables during an emergency period. 

If there are times and places of such 
dire destitution that must be 
made even among the three ‘bare essen- 
tials of bread, milk and some fruit or 
vegetable, each in the cheapest available 


sacrifices 


form, what then? 

Shall obvious hunger and a starved ap- 
pearance lead to the crowding out of 
milk by bread because a penny spent for 
bread goes farther to still the pangs of 
hunger? To go too far in this direc- 
tion is to incur the even greater tragedy 
of the life-long injuries which result from 
the “hidden hunger” of the mineral and 
vitamin “Milk builds bone 
and muscle better than any other food.” 
And more than this, milk is both the 
cheapest and the surest protection from 

(Continued on page 64) 


deficiencies. 


from the Cuirp Heattn 
November, 1931, and copyrighted by 
Child Health Association, 450 
New York City. 


* Note: 
3ULLETIN, 
he American 
Seventh Avenue, 


Reprinted 
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Curtains and Draperies 


As a Class Problem 


ANY a young housewife, fortified 
by the knowledge of hours well 
spent in a home economics course, 

is aghast at the results of her efforts in 
curtaining her new home. She has re- 
membered all the class discussions as to 
treatment of different kinds of windows, 
and has tried to put into practice the rules 
she has been taught regarding color, pro- 
portion, and design. Nevertheless some- 
thing is wrong. Possibly the curtain ma- 
terial itself is at fault; it may be her 


workmanship that causes the front hems 
to twist so badly; or perhaps the reason 
the curtains hang so unevenly lies in the 
casing at the top, or has to do with the 


placing of the fixtures. These are very 
real difficulties, and since the aim of home- 
making courses is to attractive 


home conditions, of which well-curtained 


create 


windows are one, a minimum requirement 
for every student should be the comple- 
tion of a short course or unit in the selec- 
tion of materials and correct methods of 
draperies, demon- 
construction for 


making curtains and 
strated by their 
definite windows. 
Such a course may well include all of 
the following topics: 
1. Line, proportion, color, and design, 
as applied to different types of win- 
dows, with a study of the construc- 


actual 


tion of a window, and knowledge and 
naming of its different parts. 

. General requirements of materials for 
curtains and draperies, and 
use of the terms connected with them. 


proper 


. A survey of current style and 
fashion in curtains and draperies, the 
materials in vogue, and their relation 
to other furnishings. 
Curtain-and-drapery fixtures or hard- 
ware, present style and usage; meth- 
ods of measuring for rods and poles 
and their correct placing. 

Measuring and estimating amount of 
yardage for curtains and draperies 
and methods of making. 

The amount of time allotted to a course 
of this nature will of necessity vary, as 
well as its division among these five main 
topics, each of which offers chance for 
considerable elaboration. There is excel- 
lent opportunity for correlation with art 
courses, too. The financing of a course of 
this kind is often a problem. 
this is one of the reasons why, in many 


Possibly 


places, courses in house furnishing in- 
clude so much theory and so little prac- 
tical work. In clothing courses the gar- 
ments made can generally be put into im- 
mediate use, but curtains are a different 
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proposition. Looked at as a “job,” curtains 
must be made for an entire room, and if 
fortunate, or unfortunate, 
in containing several windows an 
lated pair of curtains is of little use. 
Practice houses offer some opportunities 
but, after a time, making curtains for a 
practice house ceases to be a novelty and 
fails to interest. If the school community 
is reasonably small and if the Parent- 
Teacher Association is an enthusiastic one 
some members of the group may be willing 
to allow students to make curtains for 
their homes, thus providing variety in 
types of windows and materials and cov- 


the room is 


1SO- 


ering the cost as well. If possible for the 
girl to do the work for her own home, 
with some member of her family com- 
pleting the extra pairs, so much the bet- 
ter. To become really efficient as a cur- 
tain-maker each girl should have 
perience in making two sets of thin, or 
glass curtains, and one set of draperies, 
besides planning, making, and hanging 
a valance. It is not enough for her to 
make one-half pair of curtains. It is 
quite necessary that the windows for 
demonstration be accessible to the school 
so that the instructor may supervise all 
nicasuring, and pass judgment on the fin- 


ex- 


ished appearance of the curtains from both 
inside and outside the house. 


1. The mentioned in the first 
topic are fundamental to the entire course. 
Included here must be an understanding 
of all the different 
with their nomenclature. 


points 


parts of a window 
Here too is the 
place for discussion as to the ways in 
which the style and shape of windows 
may affect the curtain problem. When 
it is not possible to make excursions to 
suitably furnished obtain 
illustrative material locally, a ready means 
of teaching window construction and 
demonstrating curtains and draperies is 
possible with portable windows. These 
in manual training 
shops, or by a local carpenter, using win- 
dows of regular stock size, without glass. 
fave both a double-sash and a casement 
window mounted in frames on ball-bearing 


homes, or to 


may be constructed 


casters. Different types of fixtures may 
be attached to these, and an exhibit of 
curtains accumulated. The cost of the 
frames and windows when made by a car- 


penter will be around fifty dollars, 


2. In connection with the second topic, 
instruction should be given, and illustrated 
with exhibit material when possible, as to 
the proper use of the terms, “shades, cur- 
tains, draperies, draw curtains, sash cur- 
and the like. 


’ 


tains, valances’ 


By 
Blanche E. Hyde 


In the necessity for getting over the 
ground quickly little emphasis is 
placed on the purpose of curtains and 
draperies, one of the important bases in 
selection of materials. Glass curtains 
have for their function to soften the out- 
side light; to give an effect of additional 
light; to furnish some degree of privacy; 
to screen unattractive views; and some- 
times to aid in the decoration or furnish- 
ing of the room. In their purpose of 
softening light the materials used should 
be transparent, open or very sheer in 
weave; in giving an effect of light they 
may be of white, cream, or yellow, the 
latter frequently providing an illusion of 
sunlight; when used to furnish privacy or 
shut out ugly views, a semi-transparent 
material should be selected, or a trans- 
parent one in which the ground is well 
covered with figures may fill the needs. 
Material for thin curtains must in addi- 
tion be soft and pliable, and one which 
will look well when hanging in folds. 
Fiber and weave need careful considera- 
tion here for stiff and wiry fabrics hang 
in folds that are rigid and clumsy. Judge 
curtain materials by draping them loose- 
ly over a rod. 

3. The feeling seems to be current that 
no window treatment is correct or com- 
plete unless the glass curtains are supple- 
mented by a set of draperies. These, some- 
times referred to as side- or over-drap- 
eries, are generally used for their appear- 
ance, to produce a richer or more formal 
effect, but more often as a means of in- 
troducing additional color. This idea 
should be corrected as it tends to estab- 
lish standards that are too often beyond 
the purse. Moreover, if color is the reason 
for the second set, it is quite possible to 
find thin materials interesting in color as 
well as fulfilling other requirements. In 
many small homes, one story in height, 
especially where there is an overhang to 
the roof, one set of curtains is to be 
preferred) When both curtains and 
draperies are used the glass curtain must 
extend to the frame of the window at 
each side. If the view outside is attractive 
do not plan curtains that cover the win- 
dow entirely no matter what the local 
custom may be. Draw curtains may be 
used with or without glass curtains when 
privacy is desired. 

A new style feature in curtains and 
draperies is their length—much longer 
than for a considerable time. Even thin 

(Continued on page 67) 
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The Modern 


House 


By 


Josephine Walther 


Associate Curator of American Art 


Detroit Institute of Arts. 


T has long been a truism that any 

art which expects appreciation from 

future ages must reflect the spirit 
of the age in which it is created, and 
when we apply this test to the great art 
productions of the past we invariably find 
it to hold true. We have only to think 
of the serene reasonableness of Greek 
thought to see it mirrored in the perfect 
temples and sculptures of the Acropolis; 
of the mystic, heaven-aspiring Middle 
Ages to conjure up the ogive-arched, 
tall-spired Gothic cathedral, with its in- 
numerable sculptured and painted images 
of saints and prophets. When we think 
of the fortress-castles of Florence or 
Pisa in the Early Renaissance, we live 
again in the age when feuds between 
great princely families 
rather than the exception. 
examples we have cited have been taken 
and life were 


were the rule 


Though the 
from periods when art 
closely associated, the rule holds good all 
through the history of art. Even in the 
art—or rather lack of it, if we except 
Painting alone—of the much-despised 
nineteenth century, the spirit of the age 
is nevertheless reflected—the confused, 
sentimental, uncreative, imitative age to 
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which we have given the name of Eng- 
land’s queen, an approbrium “all the 
waters of great Neptune’s ocean cannot 
wash away.” 

Perhaps the scathing 
which can be brought against this age, 
from which we have by no means yet 
completely emerged, is its imitativeness, 
and in no field has this been more true 
than in the building and furnishing of the 
home. The nineteenth century will un- 
doubtedly be known to future ages as 
“the great age of revivals,” for in the 
years from 1830 to the end of the cen- 
locali- 


most criticism 


tury (and still going on in most 
ties) there has been a constant succession 
of revivals of past styles—Rococo, Gothic, 
Classic, Colonial, etcetera, etcetera, and 
absolutely everything produced by 
epochs, from Greek temples, Italian vil- 


past 


las,.and French chateaux, to Tudor cot- 
tages and Georgian manor houses, has 
served as a model for the housing of mod- 
ern man. Now 
styles grew out of some practical or spir- 
itual need of the age and country of its 
origin and had a definite relationship to 
which it 


each of these various 


the town or countryside of 


formed a part, and to transplant it at 


(Above) Boudoir furniture in the modern 

spirit made by pupils in the Cranbrook 

School and exhibited at Detroit. Note the 

sturdy construction of this furniture as 

well as its clean lines and economy of 
space. 


(Left) This house, in Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany, is the work of Ernst May and 
exhibits many of the characteristic modern 
features. The huge window and the use 
of a roof as an outdoor living room or 
gymnasium, with curtains to draw for 
privacy, are modern features this photo- 
graph shows clearly. 


random to another landscape and a to- 
is an offense against 
funda- 


tally different age 
what should be one of the most 
mental canons of architecture. 

3ut even before the turn of this cen- 
tury of bad taste, there 
working in different parts of the western 
world who began to sense that there was 
their profession, 


were architects 


something wrong with 
and that this constant 
simply a confession of dishonesty and im- 


plagiarism was 


potence. Among these pioneers was Otto 
Wagner in Vienna, Berlage in Germany, 
and our own Louis Sullivan. They were 
Peter Behrens, J. M. OI- 
brich, Hans Poelzig, Tant, and 
Walter Gropius in Germany, J. P. Oud 
and Mies van der Rohe in Holland, Le 
Corbusier and Mallet-Stevens in France, 
and Frank Lloyd Wright, Norman Bel 
Geddes, and Howe and Lescaze in Amer- 


followed by 
Bruno 


ica. 

Just as each style of the past has been 
largely determined by the building ma- 
terial which the architect had at hand, 
from the fine, white-grained marble apart 
from which the Parthenon is unthinkable, 
or the soft stone which made possible the 


cathedrals of the Middle Ages with their 
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A view of the Oak Lane Country Day School, near Philadel- cf 

phia, built by Howe and Lescaze. It is a nursery school planned 

A special feature is the 

roof which is used as sunroom and playground in early spring, 
when the ground is still wet and cold. 


in every detail for its small occupants. 


myriad carved sculptures, to the thatched 
huts or log cabins of pioneer settlements, 
so the new architecture is a natural ex- 
pression of our new building materials, 
steel and concrete, used honestly and not 
masked and camouflaged as in the first 
with their numerous com- 
promises. Thus in the new houses the 
construction in most cases consists of a 
light framework of metal or reinforced 
concrete posts tied to the floors and filled 
in externally with some weather-resisting 
material in thin slabs prepared beforehand 
by machinery and easily handled. Some 
of these new houses have two “skins,” 
that is to say, a second wall attached to 


skyscrapers 


“furring strips” which extend back from 
the outer wall and to which is fixed the 
reinforcing material for the inner wall. On 
this metal lath is applied the interior plas- 
ter, leaving an air space between the ex- 
terior and interior walls, not only to make 
the house sound-proof and fully insu- 
lated against both heat and cold, but to 
prevent dampness from penetrating and 
spoiling the walls of the rooms. 

It is obvious that with such a 
of construction, in which the walls are 


system 
carried by the framework and do not 
themselves have to aid in supporting the 
building, there is no limit to the number 
or size of windows, a factor which not 
cnly permits of great freedom in design, 
but—and this is one of the most impor- 
tant points in favor of the new architec- 
ture—allows of abundant, health-giving 
sunshine and of broad views of garden 
\nother 
houses is the 


and surrounding country. fea- 


ture of most of the 


flat roof possible with steel construction 


new 


which is easily accessible and utilized as 
a terrace or roof garden, an especially 
important factor in the city house, where 

Many of 
fitted 


garden space is at a premium. 


these roof gardens are also with 
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gymnasium ap- 
paratus so that 
the family can 
take healthful 
exercise in the 
open air. Such 
a flat roof—gen- 
erally of con- 
crete and span- 
ning the entire 
building, with 
no support from 
internal walls— 
makes it  pos- 
sible to divide 
the interior with 
light partitions, 
which, having 
no structural 
function, can be 
made removable 
desired, not 
only permitting 
rooms to be 
thrown open at 
times when 
greater floor space is desired, but al- 
rearrangement of 
scheme 


lowing a complete 
floor space, if the 
should grow monotonous or unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The principle stressed by all these new 
buildings is that form should come as a 
result of function, that a building should 
be an organic growth, no longer con- 


original 


success with which it meets the needs of 
the family for which it is built, not by 
any more or less exact resemblance to a 
Jacobean or Georgian manor house or 
Italian villa. He argues that just as the 
machines of today have attained external 
beauty only with perfection of function— 
we have but to contrast the automobile, 
mctor boat or typewriter of today with 
those made twenty years ago—so the 
house that functions most perfectly will 
be the most beautiful. Let us not deny, 
he says, that we are living in a machine 
age, and let us make our houses the most 
perfect of all machines. 

Since everything in a house should have 
a proper relation to the house itself, the 
same simplicity of line at which the archi- 
tect aims is repeated in walls, woodwork 
and lighting and hardware fixtures. <A 
fresh spaciousness and the repose of quiet, 
restful lines, with an emphasis on beau- 
tiful proportions and plain surfaces, are 
among the characteristic features of the 
new interiors. Added to this is the in- 
creased light and sunshine given by the 
large windows and the large part played 
by harmonious color schemes. 

Some of the characteristics of the new 
furniture are its simplicity, its honesty of 
construction, with no attempt to mask al- 
ready beautiful lines with applied orna- 
mentation of carving, or of fringe, gal- 
loon, or tassel, and its emphasis upon the 
beauty of color and material, whether 


Eric Mendelsohn is the architect of this house in Charlottenburg, Berlin, Germany, 
and it looks as comfortable as it is interesting. 


trived of a pleasing exterior into which 


the interior is ruthlessly fitted and re- 
fitted, but expressing openly and precise- 
ly the purpose for which it is destined. 
Thus the new house is stripped of all 
the superfluous encumbrances and display 
which have falsified architecture for the 
last hundred years, restoring to line its 
intrinsic value and emphasizing form by 
means of volume and structure. The new 
architect feels that a house should be 
judged by its utility and convenience, by 
the degree of comfort it provides and the 


wood or metal. Purged of its early ec- 
centricities, it has become elegant and 
perfect in technic, comfortable, intimate, 
and even, if desired, luxurious. On the 
other hand it can be extremely inexpen- 
sive and many pieces can be designed by 
the owner and painted or stained to suit 
the individual taste. With the present 
trend toward reduced living quarters, 
there is more and more a tendency to- 
ward built-in pieces to conserve space. 
In upholstery, curtain materials, wall 
(Continued on page 68) 
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est, Relaxation, and Sleep 


By 
Margaret Stolzenbach 


S civilization becomes more com- 

plex, it becomes increasingly dif- 

ficult for each individual to ad- 
just all of the necessary daily activities 
into a healthful routine of living. For 
the pupil in the Junior High School this 
adjustment is sometimes neglected entire- 
ly, or left to merest chance. The pupil 
of this age is neither a young child ac- 
cepting the advice of his parents and 
teachers, nor is he a full-fledged adult, 
with experiences and comparisons back of 
him to assist in his decisions. Therefore, 
this unit was designed to sum up the pu- 
pil’s past knowledge on rest and sleep, 
to give him authentic information and 
suggestions regarding his present and fu- 
ture needs, and to assist him in develop- 
ing and practising a healthful daily 
routine. 

The teacher who guides and directs 
this study should not expect highly en- 
couraging results in a short length of 
time. I hope she will find, as I did, that 
at the end of this teaching unit she will 
have a more complete understanding of 
the pupil’s environment and background. 
Although the actual teaching material can 
be covered in a few weeks, the activities 
may be accented throughout the year. 

The ordinary routine of Junior High 
School requires six hours spent in the 
school room; most schools expect an hour 
or two of home work; extra curricular 
activities within the school realm of 
sports, journalism, and drama consume 
precious extra hours. Add to this the 
time spent in performance of home du- 
ties, social engagements, trips to the 
movies, travel back and forth to school— 
where does one expect to find the time 
for carefree leisure, relaxation, and long 
hours of sleep, the rightful heritage of 
youth? 

Before we attempted any constructive 
teaching we found the twenty-four hour 
chart most useful in evaluating the exact 
conditions in our school. Each pupil was 
given a twenty-four hour chart, and with- 
out any specific suggestions was asked 
to mark out the way he actually spent 
the previous twenty-four hours of his 
life. I found that this device illustrated 
graphically to both teacher and pupil, the 
problem as it really is, and teaching from 
this beginning was logical and direct. 


For example, I found a boy in one 
group who rose before dawn to deliver 
newspapers, yet made no attempt to reg- 
ulate his bed time so as to get even a 
minimum of sleep. Another girl who 
works for her room and board, although 
she is only fourteen years old, retires 
later and rises earlier than the adults for 
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Note: This article is the second 
of a series describing the adaptation 
of health lessons to junior high 
school classes. The lesson outlines 
were prepared originally by the 
National Dairy Council under the 
direction of Lydia J. Roberts, Pro- 
fessor and Chairman, Department of 
Home _ Economics, University of 
Chicago. More recently the out- 
lines were expanded by the author 
for use in her own school. 











“Working” - 24 hours a day 





MORNING 








The ‘‘clock”’ in miniature that Miss 
Stolzenbach used for her ciasses. 


Another girl, extreme- 
gaunt in appearance, 
spends her noon-hour working in the 
cafeteria, walks home in ten minutes, 
studies until dinner time, helps with the 
meal, then studies until a suitable bed 
time. Although she is getting the re- 
quired amount of sleep, indifferent 
parental guidance and the stress of keep- 
ing her school work within passing 
grades are robbing her of precious leis- 
ure hours. 

The above are only a few of 
illustrations, including numbers of chil- 
dren who give the radio, movies, studies, 
guests in the home as excuses for late 
bed times. Even in the best homes the 
regulation of all these activities by the 
parent is well impossible, if the 
adolescent boy or girl does not under- 
stand his own problem and attempt to 


whom she works. 
ly nervous and 


many 


nigh 


cooperate. 
The 


revealed in this chart. 


practices are also 


In our school I 


’ 
schools’ own 





found the program of athletics construct- 
ed so that a large number of children 
participate in healthful exercise, and com- 
petitive athletics with other schools are 
rarely practised. The amount of home- 
work assigned varied with the individual 
teachers, and the average pupil could get 
most of his assignments in school hours. 
The practice of detaining pupils after 
school is reduced to a minimum. 

The actual teaching material in the out- 
line contains the information necessary 
for each pupil to answer for himself this 
question, “How much need I rest in or- 
Sleep 
is not treated as a separate problem, but 
part of a 


der to live my life most fully?” 


it is discussed as a 
healthful daily 
well balanced leisurely meals, two hours 
habits of 


necessary 
routine including three 
of outdoor exercise, healthful 
cleanliness and sanitation, work and play. 

I found the “Rest and Sleep” pamphlet 
by Nora L. Reynolds, National Tubercu- 
losis Association, account of 
the authentic conclusions 
in regard to fatigue and sleep. 
the very nature of sleep, scientific ex- 
periment is difficult and variable, but she 
has given in this pamphlet an 
summary of the best known 
their conclusions as applied to every day 


a concise 
now accepted 


From 


excellent 
facts and 
living. 

At the conclusion of the unit the stu- 
dents were given duplicates of the twenty- 
four hour chart, and then again charted 
out their preceding twenty-four hours. 
The difference between the original and 
the duplicate were and in- 
formative to both teacher and pupil. I 
encouraged those who were making even 


interesting 


minor changes in their outdoor exercise 
or sleeping habits, and a personal confer- 
ence with others revealed many unfavor- 
which otherwise I 
In this year of 


able home conditions 
might not have known. 
economic stress the social side of 
ing is unusually important and through 
this check on the habits of pupils, we are 
in closer touch with the home life, and 
where it 


teach- 


can give intelligent assistance 
is needed. 

The suggestions regarding sleep given 
by Lydia J. Roberts in “Nutrition Work 
With Children,” will prove invaluable as- 
sistance to the teacher who hopes to 
guide the habit formation of her pupils. 
The teaching of the subject matter is a 
simple matter compared to actually in- 
fluencing the lives of the pupils to the 
extent that they will be healthier and hap- 
pier in June than they were in Septem- 
ber. It is a never ending task worthy of 
the best efforts of every intelligent and 


broadminded teacher. 
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Il. Rest, Relaxation and Sleep Unit 


Upper grades, 7, 8, 9. 


I. Purpose 
To teach the value of sleep. 


To stimulate pupils to consider rest, re- 
laxation, and sleep as vital factors in 
health. 

To encourage pupils to develop a rou- 
tine of daily life that will permit them 
a full share of rest, relaxation, and sleep. 


I]. Supyect MATTER 


The body requires rest after activity 
and the most complete rest is ob- 
tained during sleep. 


The need for sleep and rest has been 
found to be even more insistent than 
that for food. 


To gain the full benefit of sleep, it 
must be taken under restful, health- 


ful conditions. 


Every one should arrange his work 


and play Activities so as to allow for 


the required amount of rest and 


sleep. 
IT]. TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 


A. The body requires sleep. 

1. Energy is restored by rest and 
sleep. When the body is active 
too long without rest, waste prod- 
ucts accumulate in the blood 
stream more rapidly than they 
can be disposed of. These prod- 
ucts are called fatigue poisons. 
Fatigue poisons tire the nerve 
centers which control activity of 


the muscles. Continuous fatigue 
is harmful. It is especially im- 
portant to have plenty of sleep 
during growth, because growth re- 
quires energy and sleep restores 
energy lost in activity. 


. Clear thinking, alertness and con- 
centration require sleep and rest. 
Men and women kept awake for 
60 hours could not concentrate as 
long as 15 minutes on a problem. 





To sleep many hours in the fresh air. 


Eat meals at regular hours. 


To eat enough of the right kind of food. 
Take every day: 


To exercise daily out of doors. 


To be clean. 


To work and study effectively. 





TAKE PLENTY OF TIME 


A few golden hours in the fresh air 
will add more to your beauty than 
a pair of silver dancing slippers will. 


| guarantee that the girl or boy who 
eats his meals on the run will some 
day have to foot the bill. 


Four glasses of milk—it adds to 
your face value. 

Two or more servings of vegetables 
—they’ll do for you what the 
cheering section can’t do. 

Two or more fruits—the fruit stand 
excels the grand stand. 


If you walk (or run) far enough, 
you really will find a pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow. 


Any time you want a million dollar 
feeling cash in on your bathtub— 
or tooth brush. 


You'll come nearer doing it if you 
observe the advice given above. 








Other experiments showed that 
physical vigor was restored with 
4 hours sleep at night. It took 
8 hours or more to restore men- 
tal accuracy. 


3.-Appearance, vitality, and interest 
in life are closely allied with 
plenty of restful sleep. 


The demand for sleep is more in- 
sistent than that for food. Experi- 
ments with animals show that when 
they are kept awake for a very long 
time they die, while a longer period 
without food would not be fatal. 


Sleep should be taken under restful, 
healthful conditions if it is to be 
most effective. In addition to a suf- 


ficient amount of sleep, it is impor- 
tant to sleep in a darkened, quiet 
room with open window. It is desir- 
able that one have an individual bed, 
clean and comfortable; suitable night 
clothing and light, but warm, bed 
covers add to the restfulness of the 
sleep. 


A well-organized program of work 
and play which allows for plenty of 
rest and sleep adds much to the real 
enjoyment of life. How much time 
should one sleep every night? The 
following number of hours have 
been agreed upon by scientists as de- 
sirable for upper grade pupils: 


Age Hours of Sleep 
8 and 9 11 
10 and 11 10% 
12 and 13 10 
Through remainder 
of growing period 9 


Experiments show that if one works 
or plays too long without rest that 
it takes longer to restore energy than 
if one takes short rest periods otf 
rest frequently. Also with plenty of 
rest and sleep one may accomplish 
more in a short time while working. 
What are the various activities 
which make up a 24 hour day? How 
do you spend your 24 hours now? Is 
that the best way to spend it? 


Distribute Living on 24 Hours a Day 
folders to pupils and ask each of 
them to complete the dial on page 
two, using his summarized record 
to indicate as nearly as possible his 
typical day. (Draw lines from center 
to hours on the dial to show seg- 
ments of time devoted to each ac- 
tivity. Write in the items such as 
sleep, supper, etc.). When finished, 
pupils sign names on front of folder, 
fill in date on page two, and return 
folder to teacher. 


A Desirable Day’s Program. (To 
be introduced at conclusion of unit 
on sleep). 

Discuss with pupils the desirabil- 
ity of budgeting the day’s time. As- 
sist each pupil to prepare a desirable 
plan which he may use as a pattern 
for his 24 hour day. Distribute 
copies of clocks printed on the single 
sheets and let pupils indicate this 
desirable division on the clock. 
When completed, return each pupil’s 
original folder to him and let him 
compare the newly made “clock” 
with the one made earlier. Paste 
the single sheet on page three of 
the folder. Other “clocks” may be 
made through the school year as a 
means of keeping alive interest in 
the time budget. 
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The Staff of Life 


The Story of Bread 
in the Near East 


By 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


LLAH KARIM! Allah Karim! 

God is merciful!” devoutly cries 

the Arab bread seller, as he 
makes his way through the crowded, 
crooked streets of town or village sell- 
ing the sacred food of the East, the gift 
of Allah, the “Staff of Life,” el aish, 
the life itself. 

“It is not I who gives to you. It is 
Allah who gives,” say the Arabs when 
proffering a piece of bread. For did not 
Allah himself send from heaven wheat, 
together with barley, millet, oats, 
and all else from which bread is made? 
Did he not wrap the precious grain in 
seven handkerchiefs to protect it from 
all uncleanness? And since Allah took 
such care with his gift to men, reason the 
Prophet’s followers, they, should 
handle it with reverence and respect. 

A true son of the East never treads 
on a piece of bread fallen to the ground. 
“Pardon, O Bread,” he says, lifting the 
sacred morsel to his lips as he kisses and 
eats it, or else heedfully 
places it in some cranny of 
the wall, so none may walk 
upon it. For he who kisses 
bread will be “kissed” by it 
in return, says the Orien- 
tals, and whoever leaves it 
on the ground will suffer 
penury and want. 

sread, indeed, 
should be exposed to the 
uncleanliness of the ground. 
Even when fed to a dog, it 
must either be put.on a mat 
or plate that is free from 
dirt or else be fed in 
bits from the hand. For if 
offered in large pieces, some 
may fall to earth and be 
stepped on by the animal. 
The Bedouin is so fearful of 
dropping even a speck of 
the sacred food that, after 
eating it, he gathers from 
his lap every particle of 
surface flour and each crumb 
of bread, puts them into his 
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rye, 


too, 


never 


palm, and draws them up into his mouth, 
so they may not fall into unholy places 
or enter unclean bodies. 

The blessedness of bread is well recog- 
nized in the East, where it is not only 
considered sinful to throw it about dis- 
respectfully, but also to employ it for 
secular purposes. The Arabs tell of a 
lazy woman who dared profane a loaf 
of bread by using it to wipe the face of 
her child, who was dirty from playing on 
the ground beside the village bake house. 

“Come hither, Hamise, thou dirty one,” 
called the mother, snatching at the little 
lad and rubbing his soot-smudged cheek 
with a piece of bread torn from one of 
her newly baked loaves. 

“Woman, what dost thou?” said a stern 
beheld a_ white 
His eyes flashed 


voice, and the woman 
robed Angel of Allah. 
fire, and in his hand he held a packet. 
“Take this mandeel (handkerchief) wo- 
man. Use it to wipe the soil from thy 


child. But desecrate not the gift of Allah 


Photograph by Ewing Galloway kill 
“Allah Karim! Allah Karim! God is merciful!’’ devoutly cries the 
Arab bread-seller, vending his wares in the street. 


(Above) This photograph shows Syrian women grinding grain by 
the same primitive method their ancestors used in Bible times. 


Then the Angel vanished. 


woman opened the packet 


thereby.” 
The 


trembling fingers and gazed long at th 


with 


beautiful mandeel it contained. It was 


soft as silk and was woven in intricate 
pattern of many hues. The like she never 
had seen, even at village fairs. 

face, Hamise,” 
said the “We will take 
it home to thy father. With this mandeel 
he will look like Sheck Hamadan, when 
he rides through the streets on his great 
Speaking thus, the 
woman tore off another piece from her 


“It is too good for thy 


mother at last. 


white horse.” lazy 
loaf and continued rubbing the face of 
the resisting Hamise. 

Not long thereafter, village folk began 
to notice a black 
Hamise. He ate and played as before, but 
none could understand his words, which 
Hair, 
and even a tail, began to grow from the 
child’s body. After a while he looked 
like a monkey, though his ways still were 
And 


babies 


change in the eyed 


had a curious chattering sound. 


the ways of a boy. 
from that 


born in the village were ac 


time, all 


cursed even as was Hamise. 
In this manner did Allah 
village, 


punish the entire 


because one woman _ pro- 
faned the sacred bread. 
There is an old saying in 
the Orient, “There is bread 
and salt between us,” mean- 
ing “we are bound together 
by a solemn covenant.” A 


breaks 


and then be- 


friend who bread 
with his host 
indeed an in- 


trays him is 


grate, and the foe who 
shares his adversary’s bread 
is bound in honor to be- 


come reconciled with him. 

So sacred is bread to the 
Bedouin that he will not 
an enemy immediately 
after having partaken of it. 
Legal protection is granted 
the foe until the bread has 


approxi- 
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digested, or for 











mately twenty-six hours. And even 
then, a man may save himself from 
death by hiding under his garments a 
loaf of bread, which he shows his cap- 
tors at the moment of their falling upon 
him. 

To the man of the East, not only bread, 
but grain and yeast—the elements from 
which it is made—are vested with sacra- 
mental attributes. The soil is broken and 
the seed cast into the ground with prayer. 
The harvest is reaped with thanksgiving. 
A bit of grain is left untouched in the 
field, so its holy qualities may be trans- 
ferred to the crop of the following year. 
For from this “bride of the fields” the 
corn is reborn, 
when the earth is 
planted in spring. 

The Oriental 
scatters his grain 
over the threshing 
floor in the name 
of God, and after the 
threshing he does 
not sweep the floor 
clean. As in the 
field, some wheat 
must be left, so 
this year’s blessing 
may pass to next 
year’s crop. ; 

Yeast, or leaven, 
as it is called, also 
is sacred. “May 
God never cut off 
the supply of yeast 
from your house,” 
is a common bless- 
ing in the East. 
Yeast is symbolic 
of prosperity and 
its absence from 
the home = stands 
for destitution and 
want. It is easier 
to borrow a loaf of 
bread than a lump of leaven, which the 
housewife saves from one baking to an- 
other and from one Epiphany season to 
the next. 

Among Syrians, the making of the 
“blessed leaven” is a universal custom of 
Epiphany Eve. For just at midnight, so 
folk say, the trees bend their branches 
in honor of the Christ Child, and leaven, 
or anything hung in them, receives God’s 
benediction, 

“We take a little flour, mix it with 
water, place a silver coin in the middle, 
and then put the whole thing in a cloth 
and hang it in the branches of a tree,” 
explained a native woman. “Turpentine 
pods and sage, both giving forth a sweet 
odor like incense, are hung with the 
dough; oftentimes, also, we include other 
objects upon which we hope to get a 
special blessing. At midnight, when the 
trees bow down, the dough becomes 
leaven.” Syrian women declare this mir- 
acle can occur no other night in the year. 
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At dawn of the Baptism Day, as Greek 
Orthodox Syrians call Epiphany, the fer- 
mented dough is taken from the trees. 
Boys and girls carry it to streams and 
fountains where they complete’ the 
blessing by immersing the dough three 
times in the water, according to the an- 
cient form of baptism. While performing 
the rite, the children chant: 

“John the Baptist is Baptiser, and 
Mary was his Godmother.” 

The lump of risen dough, thus treated, 
is used as yeast until the following 
Epiphany. 

“Have you ever tried to make leaven 
in this country?” the writer once asked 
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A Greek woman putting her bread into the oven to bake. So good is this native bread 
that even the Kolevelonides, mysterious satyr-goblins of Greek folk-lore, are said ish “But first 


to have a passion for it. 
a Syrian housewife, who had lived in 
America some twenty odd years. 

“Oh, yes, I have tried,” replied the 
woman with a sigh, “but I can not do it 
here. It will not work. Therefore our 
country must be peculiarly hallowed!” 

To prevent over-fermentation, the 
Syrian woman buries her leaven in flour 
from one baking to the next. In drawing 
out the yeast, she piously murmurs, “God 
bless the leaven.” She then dissolves it 
in salt water, gradually mixing the meal 
with the fluid, in the manner of the Bibli- 
cal parable, which likens the Kingdom 
of Heaven to leaven, “which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal 
until the whole was leavened.” 

The dough is kneaded and devoutly 
crossed with the side of the palm, before 
being set aside to rise. Later it is rolled 
into thin, flat loaves, which are baked 
at the public oven or tennir. The tenntir 
is more like a tube in appearance than an 
oven, being a large, round, earthen affair, 


about five feet in length and three in di- 
ameter. This tube, sunken into the 
ground and heated within by means of 
lighted twigs and stubble, is housed by a 
crude hut, with blackened, soot-hung 
walls. Every woman in the village is 
assigned a day for her family baking, 
which may consist of anywhere from one 
to two hundred loaves. 

The thin, freshly baked loaves are the 
pride of evéry housewife and the joy of 
every Oriental. “He has not even a smile 
for fresh bread,” is a favorite description 
of a sour, sullen fellow, whom nothing in 
the world can please. 

Even the Koléveldnides, the mysterious 


satyr-goblins of 
~~ Greek folklore, are 
a - said to have a pas- 


’@ sion for freshly 
. baked bread. Ac- 
cording to an old 
peasant tale, these 
beings once deter- 
mined to capture 
by night a woman 
whose bread 
smelled so tempt- 
ing none could re- 
sist it. 

“Come, with us, 
good woman,” 
coaxed the goblins. 
“You can live with 
us and bake all our 
bread.” 

“That. will | 
gladly do,” replied 
the crafty woman, 
determined to de- 
lay the Koléveld- 
nides until day- 
break,” when their 
power over men 
was known to van- 
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honest friends, I 
beg you rest, while I entertain you with 
a story.” 

Now the story was long, and while 
the woman was telling it, the first cock 
crew. 

“Black,” exclaimed the goblins, mean- 
ing it was still night. “We are not afraid 
of you!” 

The woman’s story was fantastic and 
strange, and the goblins crowded closer 
to hear. But time slipped by, and all of a 
sudden the crowing of the second cock 
was heard. 

“Red,” cried the goblins, meaning dawn 
was nigh. “We are not afraid of you! 
But make haste, good woman, finish thy 
tale, for soon we would be going.” 

With a show of haste, the woman con- 
tinued her story. And just as she reached 
the very end, the third cock crew, loud 
and strong. 

“White,” screamed the goblins, for day 
had come and they were forced to go. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Rules for Happiness 


WISE adult has learned to reduce 
the routine of living to a work- 
able schedule, thereby gaining 

time to work comfortably and to play 
happily without a feeling of neglected 
duty. The adolescent boy and girl sel- 
dom learns this procedure until the trial! 
and error method of experience teaches 
it to him. 

Those too often wasted years are ones 
which bring habits of nervousness and 
unrest that color the adult life. 

If gradual responsibilities of the daily 
routine are not given to the child, he be- 
comes dependent on others for even the 
simpler things, like getting up at a reg- 
ular time. Then suddenly his parents 
may decide he is old enough to manage 
his own life or he deliberately takes 
over the management himself, and he 
often fails badly. 

Robert was in such a predicament 
when he was sent to me for a confer- 
ence. Although a junior, he was failing 
to carry his work, and I was to look 
for a reason. 

My physical inspections showed a 
healthy, handsome lad of rather slight, 
build but no apparent defects. When I 
came to inquire into health habits, how- 
ever, I could find almost none of which 
to approve. To be sure, he washed his 
teeth regularly and bathed as a well 
brought up gentleman should, but such 
a thing as a regular bed time, a set time 
to study, even a definite meal time, he 
had left behind in his little boy days be- 
fore he had a latch key and a generous 
allowance. After a few questions he in- 
genuously gave me a typical picture of 
the modern youth of high school age. 
Mother still waked him in the morning, 
but it usually took half an hour or more 
to get him up and on his feet. 

“Sometimes Dad takes a hand; then I 
jump, but if mother doesn’t watch me, I 
go right back to sleep again, after she 
calls. 1 don’t always eat breakfast, but 
I do get a cup of coffee at the restaur- 
ant sometimes. No, I don’t go home af- 
ter school. I just hang around down 
town at the club room or drug store. 
Sometimes I am too late to go home 
for dinner, so I eat at the restaurant. 
That is, I do, until I use up my allow- 
ance; then I eat at home for awhile. I 
cat pie and hamburgers mostly and a 
bar of candy. Yes, I like milk but I 
don’t drink it very often. I usually 
have a coke after school. Sometimes 
before a test I study at home, but usu- 
ally I just count on my study periods. 
Lately I can’t seem to get much done; 
I am too sleepy, I guess, and can’t seem 
to hold my mind to anything.” 
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It took a lot of talking, some coax- 
ing, and a threat or two to get Robert 
to consent to live on a schedule for 
awhile. But, having a definite 
knowledge that failure in his term tests 
would cause his father to cut down his 
allowance, coupled with the idea that 
he needed the grades for football, made 
him decide to try my plan. 

Stressing the f 


very 


fact he was eight 
pounds under weight, I asked him to 
keep a weight chart, drink milk at 
school, eat all his meals at home, get 
eight hours sleep, and report to me each 
I pointed out the 


behave rather 


Thursday morning. 
need to make _ himself 
than let someone else do it by taking 
his privileges away from him. 

The first week he reported with a 
schedule all made out and beautifully 
printed. He had based it on eight hours 
work, eight hours play, and eight hours 
sleep, and it was really quite workable. 

Luckily he gained steadily, and by the 
mid term exams he had reached the de- 
sired weight. When he came gleefully 
in to show me his more than passing 
grades, I told him he wouldn’t need to 
come in each week the next semester. 
It was a year later before the final re- 
ward came for my effort. As I walked 
to school one day, Robert and another 
boy overtook me. I asked him how he 
was, saying I hadn’t seen him in the 
office for a long time. “Why, Bob,” 
said his companion, “I didn’t know you 
were sick.” 

I was ready to say, “Oh, I was help- 
ing him gain in weight for football,” but 
Bob answered with a little smile and no 
hesitation, “Well, I wasn’t just sick, but 
I was playin’ around too much and 
nearly flunked so Nursie helped me get 
onto myself”’—Expressive to you who 
understand high En- 
lightening to me when I saw that Rob- 
ert knew all the time that he was a case 
for mental hygiene, although he didn’t 
call it that. 

Shelley’s problems were not so easily 
settled, although they arose from prac- 
tically the same cause, failure to man- 
An over-dominat- 
many 


school language. 


age her routine life. 
ing grandmother had built 
high fences to govern Shelley’s conduct, 
by using many unpleasant disciplinary 
measures. With the grandmother’s 
death came the crash of the gates. An 
easy-going uncle was no restraint for a 


too 


kigh-strung active girl who had always 
been repressed and never guided. 

I heard comments from the girls that 
she overdressed at school, and was 
giggly and silly in the halls. She was 
staying out too late at night and her 


By 


Miriam Nixon, 
R. N. 


boy friend was there much of the time 
and the uncle wasn’t always at home. 
3ut it wasn’t until the girl nearly 
fainted in class one day that she came 
under my jurisdiction. I tucked’ her 
up in bed the first day and mothered 
best I Unstrung emo- 
tionally and she 
seemed grateful for the attention. Per- 
haps she was tired of living her life as 
she pleased and was glad to have some- 
one to build up the fences again. 

But I had no intention of building 
fences. In our subsequent interviews, I 
pointed out a few sign posts along the 
First, 


Faye 


her as could. 


overtired physically, 


road to happiness as I saw them. 
the laws of nature cannot be overlooked 
and her persistence in late hours, and 
other irregularities would surely under- 
mine her health as her fainting spells in- 
Next, she could not ignore so- 
The careless 
was 

worthwhile 


dicated. 
cial laws and be happy. 

crowd with she 

would not make lasting, 
friends. I felt sure she was not really 
happy for all her loud laughter. Most 
of her gayety and foolishness was the 
She 


which drifting 


reaction of her former restriction. 
did not really object to decent hours of 
of the f 


avoidance fast 
crave, but 


bedtime or the 
parties she now 
the harshness of the grandmother had 


made her defiant, and now though she 


seemed to 


was doing as she pleased, she was no 
nearer happiness. 

After a few walks and talks together, 
she conceded in everything but sending 
Jim home early, so I had the young 
man up to dinner with me one evening 
and put it up to him. He recognized my 
plea and promised 
out the late hours and the fast crowd. 
In fact, take better care of his girl. His 
mother was also dead, so it had been 
an easy thing to drift into spending all 
They were 


they would cut 


his spare time with Shelley. 
married the summer after they gradu- 
ated. Too young, we say, but it is be- 
ing done and so few are ready to take 
up the responsibility of making a 
home. Why? many of 
their elders fail to realize they must 
prepare them for it. 

I have one more case to illustrate the 
fact that irregularities in living habits 
often brings mental stress. 

Doris lived in a rush. She never had 
time enough for all the things 
wanted to do. So she hurried from one 


(Continued on page 62) 


Because so 


she 
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Home Economies Exchange 


Review Work in Foods 
Classes 


The following is a method which I 
have found satisfactory for reviewing 
the work of foods classes: 

The students formulate questions sug- 
gested iby class work and class discus- 
sions which they keep on hand. When 
a lesson is finished early they have the 
chance to use these questions. The room 
is divided into two groups—arbitrarily, 
as a rule, to save time. 

A girl on the first side asks a ques- 
tion. She may call on any one on the 
other side to answer. If that girl can 
not, another girl may be called on. For 
every one who fails to answer a point is 
scored for the side of the girl who asked 
the question. She may ask every one on 
the other side. If no one can answer it, 
she must do so or lose all the points ac- 
quired by her question. 

A question is answered incorrectly if 
any part of it is wrong. The questioner 
waits until the answerer finishes when 
she says it is correct or incorrect. This 
avoids giving the next girl a suggestion 
as to which part of the answer is cor- 
rect. 

The teacher acts as score-keeper and 
She 
records the score every time a contest 
is held and the total is posted at the end 


settles any arguments that arise. 


of the semester. 
Marie Bolton, 
Fresno, California 


Keeping up Interest in 
Child Care Unit 


The average High School girl has a 
keen interest in infants and small chil- 
dren, but it is the girl who has the re- 
sponsibility at home and feels the need 
of help and advice in caring for her 
brothers and sisters who will show the 
greatest interest and contribute most of 
the class discussion on child care. 

It has been my experience that the 
most successful method for maintaining 
interest in this unit throughout the en- 


tire class is to have the girls prepare 


special notebooks for the unit. The or- 
ganization of the notebook is based on 
the class discussion that we have on 
child care, prepared in outline and theme 
form. Kach girl collects pictures, 
articles, and poems from magazines, il- 
lustrating the facts that we have dis- 
cussed. In many instances the girls pro- 
vide much originality for their notebooks 
by composing poems and making draw- 
ings for illustrations. 

While we are conducting this unit, 
part of the laboratory period each day 
is devoted to working on the notebooks. 


This has a tendency to bring in the com- 
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petition element, each girl seeing what 
the others are doing and trying to make 
her book nicer and more practical. 

It develops that this unit, which is 
often presented by just lectures and 
notes in a formal and uninteresting way, 
may be presented to create much en- 
thusiasm, and _ satisfaction, 
which in turn produce learning. 

Alice E. Hall 
Seymour, Conn. 


Reviewing a 9th Grade 
Health Unit 


My problem was one of making a re- 
view of our Health Unit interesting as 
well as worth while. 

Remembering that games and _ story 
problem solving always proved success- 
ful with this group, I made out four 
problems, each different and of common 
interest, pertaining to Health. The class 
was divided into groups of five each. 
Each group drew a slip on which the 
problem was written, and the members 
of the group met in separate corners of 
the room to solve the problem. To do 
this, a chairman, a secretary, and a 
speaker were selected. The chairman 
presided over her group, the secretary 
recorded all decisions, and the speaker 
presented the problem and results to the 
class. The work was thought-stimulat- 
ing as well as interesting and really 
proved to be an excellent review 

Here is one of the problems as pre- 
sented and solved by a group: It later 
developed into a worthwhile project. 

Problem: The High School is_ to 
put on a Good Health Campaign to in- 
clude all students. As a committee what 
standards or code of Good Health would 


interest, 


you set up? 
Solution: The code 
of Good Health we would set upare: 
1. Good Posture—correct 
if your posture is poor. 
Cleanliness—take a bath at least 
two or three times a week. 
Clean teeth twice daily. 
Fresh sunshine—be out- 


standards or 


yourself 


air and 
side every day. 
Eat nourishing food daily—eat a 
breakfast. Eat fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

Sleep windows 
hours. 

Drink milk—one quart daily. 
mind as well as of 


¢ good 


with open—ten 


Be clean of 
body. 
Advertise campaign by health posters 
and _ pictures. 
Have a school program with a speaker 
cn health. 
Have a health movie for the school. 
During a discussion of this problem, 
one girl asked, ‘Why can’t we have a 


Health Campaign in our school?” The 
whole class was excited, and we began 
at once to make plans. Committees were 
appointed, the Superintendent and Prin- 
cipal were consulted and permission for 
cur campaign was granted. For two 
days it was advertsied throughout the 
school. Posters made during the unit 
were tacked up, poems and songs were 
posted. As a final project a program 
was given in a school assembly. The 
program consisted of: 
1A play, “Our Health A B C’s” 
(revised and acted out by the 
class). 
2. A Health speech by the school 
doctor. 
3. Songs 
mimeographed, 
whole school. 
The program was accepted with en- 
thusiasm by the students. Unconsci- 
ously they were reminded of their own 
health. Besides, our Home Economics 
Department was advertised throughout 
the school. This added to the pride of 
my ninth grade Foods class. 


Grace H. Banks, 
Bad Axe, Mich. 


Creating Interest in Home 
Practice Work 


One of my big problems has been to 
arouse interest in home practice work in 
Home Economics I. The girls are apt 
to look upon this part of our program 
as mere drudgery. To overcome this 
we devised various contests in the dif- 
ferent divisions. One class chose sides, 
the losers to reward the winners. In 
another class individual members com- 
peted against each other. The two high- 
est were announced and awarded ten- 
cent prizes at the tea which the girls 
gave for their mothers. This particular 
contest lasted four weeks and each of 
the winners prepared between 80 and 
90 different dishes. 

Another time the classes worked in 
groups of two. The two winning 
couples, as their reward, had their names 


composed by the girls, 
and sung by the 


appear in the paper in an article con- 
cerning their work. This contest ex- 
tended over two 
couple made 74 various products 
the other two prepared 115. 

Each week lists were handed to me, 
naming the different foods made and 
signed by the girl’s mother. Of course, 
it was understood that each product or 
dish could be prepared only once. 

I know our pian was successful and 
very stimulating. The girls are more 
than interested and I can notice a marked 
manipulative improvement in laboratory. 


Delphine Van Houten 
Cooperstown, North Dakota 


one 
and 


weeks’ times; 
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The 
George Washington 


This month marks the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of George 
Washington's birth, and the begin- 
ning of a nation-wide celebration that will last for the rest 
of the year. Programs are being planned in hundreds of 
schools involving plays, pageants, and other forms of enter- 
tainment built around Washington’s boyhood, and the im- 
portant events in his life. 

Home economics groups will find fascinating material in a 
study of the home life of George and Martha Washington 
and of colonial life in Virginia. Housekeeping in those days 
presented a far different picture than that we know in 1932. 
Everything possible was produced on the plantation. Cloth 
to be made into garments was spun by the women slaves. 
There were a 
shoemaker and a 
blacksmith among 
the bond servants, 
and usually a feed 
mill was part of 
the equipment of 
every farm. 

Candles were 
molded in the 
kitchen. Pre= 
serves, jellies 
pickles, etcetera, 
were made in 
large quantities, 
and often cooked 
out of docrs in 
a kettle hanging 
from a tripod over 
a wood fire. Can- 
ning was not 
known, so fruit 
and _ vegetables 
needed for winter 
were dried in the 
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sun, and at fruit-drying time every- 


B | ce n te n n la | one was pressed into service and 


worked hard. The mistress of an 
establishment weighed and measured from a locked store- 
room the food for the household as well as for the slaves. 
Delicious food was cooked in outdoor kitchens and abundant 
hospitality prevailed all through Virginia. 

There have been few periods that offer more colorful or 
picturesque costumes than those found among the gentry in 
Colonial days, especially on large estates such as Mount Ver- 
non. Pictures and descriptions of these can be readily found 
—the frontispiece used this month is typical of the everyday 
clothes of the period. For plays and pageants special pat- 
terns for costumes that are historically correct and that 

have been ap- 
proved by experts 
of, the 
Washington Bi- 


George 
centennial Com- 
mission are avail- 
able for sewing 
classes. Am an 
nouncement of 
this is given on 

page 70. 

The furnishings 
used in colonial 
homes offer an- 
other possibility 
for interesting 
pictures of 
Vernon 


study 
Mount 
are not hard to 
obtain and many 
more students 
than usual will no 


doubt be visiting 
(Continued on 


page 68) 
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~ School Lunches as Part 


Of an Educational Program 


Detailed Organization 
Of The Lunch Service 


N New York City ihe senior high 
school cafeterias are under the sole 

direction and supervision of each in- 
dividual high and profits 
are kept in the school and used for the 
different school activities. 


the home making teachers have general 


school any 


In some cases, 


supervision; in others a trained dietitian 
is in charge, while in others a committee 
selected from the teaching staff, serving 
advisory capacity, has this re- 
sponsibility. The lunches in the elemen- 
tary and junior high schools are, however, 
a part of the Home Making department’s 
activities. A few school lunches still re- 
main throughout the city which are run 
will be 


in an 


by concessionnaires, but these 
taken over by the Home Making depart- 
ment as soon as this department has funds 
for equipment and supervisory help. 

The organization showing the relation- 
within the Board of 


ships of control 


Education is as follows: 


City Superintendent 
Associate Superintendent 
Director of Home Making 


Operating Manager Business Manager 


The city superintendent is particularly 
concerned with matters of city-wide policy 
and all communications concerning food 
regulations are presented by the director 
of home making to the associates superin- 
tendent for his approval, and he in turn 
presents them to the city superintendent 
for distribution throughout the city. Such 
matters sale of milk in the in- 
dividual regulations concerning 
the concessionaire school lunch service, 
et cetera, are sent out in this way. The 
actual lunch rooms 
operated by the Board of Education, how- 
ever, is under the control of the director 
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as the 
schools, 


supervision of the 


By 
Westfall 


and 
Josephine M. Adams 


Martha 


of home making in consultation with the 
associate superintendent. The details of 
operation and supervision are delegated 
by the director to the operating manager 
and the business manager. 

Operating Manager: 

1. Requisitions for purchase by the 
business manager, all food, equip- 
ment, and other supplies; also per- 
sonnel as needed. 

. Makes all menus—No changes with- 
out consulting operating manager. 

. Plans for and is responsible for 
preparation and service of 

. Trains and directs all employees. 

. Is responsible for sanitary conditions 
in kitchens and lunch rooms. 

. Recommends to the DIRECTOR for 
transfer or discharge any employees 
whose work is unsatisfactory in their 
present position. 

. Submits monthly 
Director. 

Jusiness-Manager : 

1. Purchases through proper channels 
food, equipment and other supplies 
according to Checks 
and approves supplies as required. 

. Interviews all applicants for posi- 
tions in kitchens and lunch rooms, 
either placing in positions as_ re- 
quested by the Director, or on a 
waiting list, such applicants as she 
considers suitable. 

. Transfers an employee when so re- 
quested by the Director. 

4. Discharges an employee 


food. 


reports to the 


requisitions. 


when _ re- 


quested by the Director and approved 
by the Associate Superintendent. 

5. Submits monthly reports to the Di- 

rector, 

In opening a new lunch center, the 
following plan is used in order to insure 
efficient operation. 

Junior High School Cafeterias 


Plan of Operation 
Borough 


School 
Date of Opening 
Approximate Number of Pupils Who Will 
Patronize the Cafeteria 
PREPARATION OF CAFETERIA 
Business Manager Arranges for the 
Following: 
Stationary equipment, floor, windows, 
etc., to be cleaned by custodian engi- 
neer. 
Electric equipment set up, connected 
and ready to operate. 
Janitorial service; Lunch room swept 
once a day. Waste paper and waste 
food cans emptied after each lunch 
period. Chairs to be put on tables 
before room is swept. 
ScHoot LuncH OFFICE 
Business Manager 
1—Arrange with sanitary division to 
turn on gas at least four school 
days before the actual service 
of the lunches. (This is to allow 
ample time for cleaning of uten- 
sils, equipment, etc.) 
2—Order supplies, equipment. 
3—Furnish blanks to chief helpers. 
4—All helpers to have health cer- 
tificates. 
5—Cups and aprons for kitchen and 
pupil helpers. 
6—Rate of pay for helpers. 
$1.00 per hour to chief helper 
$.50 per hour to assistant helper 
7—On opening day, $5.00 to $10.00 in 
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pennies furnished by Business 
Manager to chief helper or helper 
in charge. 
Operating Manager 

1—Recommend the appointment of 
chief helpers, cook and helpers. 

2—Assignment of duties to chief help- 
er and assistant helpers. 

3—Assignment of Home Making 
teachers to lunch room duties. 

4—Assignment of Pupil helpers. 

5—Menus and recipes furnished to 
chief helper. 

In the new schools of the elementary 
and Junior high school type, all stationary 
lunch room equipment, i.e. counters, 
tables, gas ranges and ovens, soup boilers, 
mixing and slicing machines, vegetable 
paring machines, cocoa urns, steam tables, 
et cetera, is provided by the Board of 
Education, being included in the building 
specifications. Small movable equipment 
and furnishings are paid from the ac- 
crued profits. 

Each lunch room is required to hold a 
Board of Health permit and is subject 
to regular visits from the inspectors of 
this department. Every cook, helper, and 
cashier employed is required to hold a 
food handler’s certificate also issued by 
the Board of Health. All employees are 
requested to wear caps and aprons and 
the women are asked to wear, not only 
the cap, but also a hair net. The pupils, 


too, who assist at the counters are 


obliged to wear a cap and apron and have 
one of the food handler’s certificates. 

high 
schools, the food and equipment are pur- 
superintendent of 


In the elementary and junior 
chased through the 
supplies and paid for from the school 
lunch funds. Each individual school for- 
wards a statement twice a month signed 
by the principal to the auditor of the 
Board of Education. In this way, any 
profits from the food are not 
diverted, but are used exclusively to fur- 
ther the service throughout the city, to 
establish new centers, to purchase new 
equipment, to replace the worn out equip- 
ment, and to purchase such perishable 
foods as are not covered by contract. 
For instance, ripe tomatoes, green pep- 
pers, fresh fruit, and similar items are 
purchased daily in this way. 

The specifications. of 
and points for delivery are forwarded by 
the director to the superintendent of sup- 
plies. These specifications are sent to any 
food company upon request, and on a 
designated date, sealed bids are submit- 
ted to the supply department. The law 

awarding the contract to the 
bidder who guarantees that he 
will stand by the letter of the contract 
during the term of the same. This method 
has proved a success in New York City 
as pressure of influence is thus eliminated 
much embarrassment to all 
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sale of 


food standards 


requires 
lowest 


and saves 


FEBRUARY, 


those connected with the lunch service. 
The only exception to this regulation is 
one touched upon before, i.e., the pur- 
chase of small quantity perishable foods, 
particularly those used in the preparation 
of salads and special desserts; the teach- 
ers of home making in the individual 
school may purchase these and submit a 
monthly bill which is accompanied by 
vouchers to be approved by the director 
and forwarded to the auditor for pay- 
ment. 

Another part of the lunch service which 
is controlled centrally by the superintend- 
ent of supplies is the transportation of 
the lunches from the central kitchens to 
the schools served from central kitchens. 
A contract is let for this in each borough 
and provides for the daily delivery of the 
food in thermos and other containers to 
the schools and also provides for the re- 
turning of these containers to the cen- 
tral kitchens in the afternoon of the 
same day so that they may be ready for 
use the following day. 


Types of Service 

The lunch room service is not the 

same in all schools but varies according to 

the school equipment, needs of the school 
or the distance from the central kitchens. 

The types are classified as follows: 

Type A—Regular service 
1. Schools served from Central Kitch- 

ens. 

Schools served from Central Kitch- 
ens and which have also supplement- 
ary cooking, thus not only providing 
the regular lunch, but furnishing a 
wider variety of foods in order to 
meet the needs of the adolescent 

junior high school pupil. 

. Schools in which the food is pre- 
pared for complete menus, particu- 
larly in the new junior high schools 
where modern, fully equipped cafe- 
terias are installed. 


Type B—Soup and sandwich service. 
Served in schools where cooking fa- 
cilities are limited. 


Type C—Milk and sandwich service. 
For schools which have practically no 
equipment but in which even a limited 
menu is a necessity. 

Illustrative menus of each type, except 
Type Al (whose menus appeared in the 
January issue) are given on page 56. 

All foods which are sent from Central 
kitchens may be served to the Jewish 
children without violating the  pro- 
scribed Jewish dietaries, as no meat or 
animal fats are used in the preparation 
of these foods. 

In the Junior High Schools, however, 
in which there is a majority of non-Jew- 
ish pupils, additional foods are added, 
such as ham and other meats, so that 
a wider choice may be available. 

A part of the Home Making teachers’ 


work on the schoo] lunch program is 
made clear in the following extract from 
the circular letter sent to principals of 
schools having the lunch service: 
ASSIGNMENT OF HomME MAKING TEACHERS 
FOR 40 Minutes DatLy 1N LUNCH Room 
The assignment of Home Making 
teachers is to be recognized as part of 
these teachers’ daily work and_ their 
schedules are to be 
principal’s discretion to 
period for rest following the 
service. If it is impracticable to 


arranged at the 
allow one 
school 
lunch 
allow 


teacher is free to: leave one period earlier 


this rest period at noon, the 
in the afternoon. 

Home Making teachers should be re- 
sponsible for general direction of lunch 
room, to see that all and 
suggestions are carried out and to make 
a weekly report on blanks provided. 
These reports must be mailed on Fri- 
day P. M. to Miss Martha Westfall, 
Room 102, P. S. 76, 68th St. & 
ington Avenue, New York City. 
ports should be approved by the prin- 
cipal. 

Note to Home MAKING 

ASSIGNED TO LuNcH Room Duty 


regulations 


Lex- 


Re- 


TEACHERS 


Please consider the luncheon period 
a teaching period, not yard duty. Teach- 
ers should not serve the food except in 
an emergency. Be where you can ad- 
vise and encourage the children in their 
choice of food, etc. until the last child 
is served. 

The wasting of food should be 
couraged. Watch this carefully, and re- 
port at future lunch what 
you have accomplished and what means 


dis- 
conferences 


you have employed. 

Judge the food by tasting it yourself. 
In criticising the food in any way men- 
tion the exact date, and if shortage oc- 
curs give numbers of portions short, na- 
ture of criticism, etc. Remember that 
reports of food especially fine on a cer- 
tain day are very helpfuls 

Please encourage the pupils to buy 
the more substantial foods. The sale 
of candy and crackers should not be 
emphasized. New foods require special 
tact on the part of the teacher in in- 
ducing the children to buy. 

Home Making teachers are asked to 
help make the lunch room more attrac- 
tive and better known throughout the 
school. 

Pupil Helpers 
a. The number of pupil helpers de- 
pends upon the size of the school 
and the number of school lunch 
helpers employed. This is to be 
decided by the Director of Home 
Making only. 
b. They are to receive a 12c lunch 
for their service. 
wear an that 
covers the front of 
the dress, and a cap that 
(Continued on page 64) 


c. They are to apron 
completely 


com- 
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Illustrative School Lunch Menus 


Type B 


Soup or cocoa 








Type A. 2 


Menu I (Menus II, III 


, [V are rotated) 


Sandwiches 

Stewed fruits or fresh fruits 
Candy, Crackers 

Ice cream in Spring and Fall 





HOT 
DISH 


COCOA 
p 


~eol 


DAY 


SAND- 
WICHES 


| 
| 


SALAD | DESSERT 


Milk—¥% pt. containers 
and sandwiches from 


Soups which 








Cocoa Suttered 
— | Carrots 
| Cream | with 
Tomato | 
Soup 
Croutons 


Scalloped 
Potatoes 


| 
| Mashed 
| ‘Turnips 


| Beefloaf 
| 


Cocoa 

Cream 

of 
sean 


Cocoa | Kidney 
“one | Beans 
| Vegetable 


| Cocoa 
De Lima 
THURS. 
| Bean and | 
Tomato _ | 


jr 
| Creamed 
| Onions 


| Codfish 
Baked, 
| Tomato 
| Sauce 


Cocoa 
Cream 
| of Pea 


| Spaghetti 


Peas | 


| Amer. Cheese 
| Graham Rolls 
Juttered 


White Roll 
| Buttered 


| Ham 





Egg & Celery | 


Lettuce and 
Mayonnaise 


Ham 
Rye Bread 
with Cheese 


Lettuce with 
Mayonaise 





Grated Carrot 
with celery 





| Potato 


| 


| Ice Cream 
Stewed Fruit 


Fresh Fruit 


Cabbage 


Tapioca e: ream 
Pudding 


| Chocolate Tapioca, 
whipped cream 

| Fresh or 

| Stewed Fruit 


Waldorf 


~ | Brown, Betty, 
Vanilla Sauce 

| Fresh or 

Stewed Fruit 


Baked Apples, 
Whipped Cream 
Fresh Fruit 
ae 
Fruit Jello 
Peanut Cookies 
Fresh Fruit 


Vegetable 





the daily menus are selected. 
Soups 
Cream of Pea Bean 
a ” Split Pea 
” Lima Bean 
” Tomato 
Lima Bean and Barley 
‘i ” and Tomato 
Macaroni and Tomato 
Rice and Tomato 
Split Pea—without milk 
Vegetable 
‘id Chowder 
Potato 
Tomato Puree 
Sandwiches 
Cheese-American 
Swiss 
Cottage: 
to, jelly 


with relish, pimen- 


Egg 
Ham-minced, 
Jam 

Lettuce 


slices 





Milk, daily, 5c; Crackers, daily, 1 
Ice cream in Spring and Fall. 


c; Candy, 
5c 


daily, 


lic; Sc, 


Peanut Butter 
Salmon 
Sardine 





Tomato 





Type A. 3 


Menu I (Menus II, ITT, 


IV are rotated) 


Tongue 
Tuna Fish 





HOT 


| COCOA 
DISH 


DAY |SOUP | 


SAND- 
WICHES 


| SALAD 


DESSERT 


and variations of the above 
Extras 








| spaghetti 
Cocoa with 
| Tomato 
Sauce 


| Vege- 
| table 
Sc sup 


Scalloped 


Potatoes 


Cocoa 3aked 
- | Potatoes 
Lima Turnips 
Sean & | Mashed 
Barley Canned 
Soup | Peas 
Cocoa 
Baked 
Cream Beans 

of A are 
Tomato | Stewed 

Soup Corn 


Carrots 
Vege- & Peas 
table 
Chowder 


THURS. . 
Macaroni 
with 

Cheese 


—— Baked 
a Salmon 
& 

Tomato 


2» La 
Soup saked 


Beans 


Buttered 
Rolls daily 


| Special order | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ies 


| White 
| & 
Graham 


| Egg 


| Canned Plums 
| Jello with 
Tad hipped Cream 


| 


| Vanilla Corn- 

| starch Pudding 
| with 
| Chocolate 
| 


Tuna 


Fish 


Sauce 


Apricot Chi irlotte 


Vegetable 


Peas 
Carrots 
Celery 


Fruit Cup 
Jam 


Rice Pudding 


| Asparagus 


+ 


Jello with 
Whipped Cream 


Stewed 


Apple 
Celery 
Pimento ’ 
Apricots 


| Gingerbread with 


Potato | Whipped Cream 


| Apple Sauce 


Crackers, Ic 
Candy, lc, 5c 
Ice cream in Spring and Fall 
Milk—Y, pt. 
All items, except candy and crackers, 
are 4c in the elementary schools and 
5c in the junior high school. 


Type C—Milk and Sandwich 
Service. 


containers 


List of Sandwiches: 
Cheese—American 
Cottage: with relish, 
to, jelly 
Swiss 


pimen- 


Egg 
Ham 
Jam 
Lettuce 
Peanut Butter 
Salmon 


minced, sliced 


Sardines 

Tomato 

Tongue 

Tuna Fish 

and variations of 
Crackers, Candy 
Ice cream in Spring and Fall 


the above 





NOTE: 
Milk, 5c, i 
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ice cream 5c serve daily; 


Layer cake, cup cakes, cookies may be added if desired. 


Crackers lc, candy 1c, 5c served daily. 


Milk—% pt. containers 
Prices as in Type B. 
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Lunch Room 


By 
H. W. Frick 


Equipment Engineer 


REAT strides have been made 

during recent years in the de- 

sign, construction, and fabrica- 

tion of kitchen equipment. Ideas to re- 

waste and achieve better results 

have been translated into the modern 
cquipment of this day. 

New metals and alloys have 
drawn upon for better and more service- 
able equipment. Monel metal, stain- 
less steels, and aluminum are now being 
used extensively. 

The galvanized sink of 
gone by, with sharp corners on the in- 
side which were hard to clean has given 
way to sinks made of monel metal and 
stainless steels with rounded corners 
and coved edges. The surfaces on the 
new sinks are smooth and bright and 
are very easily cleaned. The galvanized 
finish on the old sinks used to wear oft 
within “a short time and then rust 
and would attack the metal 
and hasten the destruction of the 
appliance. Instead of riveted and sold- 
ered joints in the metal, welding proc- 
esses have been introduced, which make 
the detection of seams diffi- 
cult. Legs of sinks used to be 
made of iron, 
were frequently painted 
bronze paints. The objection to 
angle legs is that they are diffi- 
cult to clean and that paint does 
not make a good finish on sinks; 


duce 


been 


iron years 


corrosion 


angle and 


with 


therefor pipe legs with adjust- 
able feet are now being used. 
Pipe is much easier to clean and 
instead of paint finishes, chromi- 


um plating or polished nickel, 


or stainless steels 
Whenever possible 


away 


metal 
are selected. 
sinks should be 
from walls so that cleaning all 
around the fixture is facilitated. 
If sinks must be placed against 
a wall it would be best to mount 
them on wall brackets and elim- 
inate the legs entirely. 

A new idea in_ institutional 
steam cooking has uni- 
versal approval. For many years 
the conventional cast iron steam 
cooker operated by steam sup- 
plied from a boiler or 
manufacturing 
answering the need. 


FEBRUARY, 1932 


monel 


moved 


found 


steam 
plant has been 
Objections 


A_ photograph 


of the school cafeteria kitchen, 
Hale Jr. H. S., Cleveland, showing the general layout. 


in the Nathan 
Allegheny 


metal equipment is used. 


to this fixture have been numerous, Cast 
iron rusts and needs considerable effort in 
cleaning. Since steam pressure of several 
pounds was required it also resulted in 
steam leaks around the doors. The cooks 
were in danger of burning their hands. 
The condensation would drip to the floor 
and make it sloppy and slippery. The new 
steam cooker may be had in 
metal interior and exterior with alum- 
inum door, stainless metal pans. It is 
within the 


stainless 


arranged to manufacture 
steam cooker vapor or steam of very 
slight pressure, overcoming all the bad 
features of the old style steamer. Vapor 
is made from fresh water which is fed 
means of an auto- 


tank. The 


to the cooker by 


matic or float valve new 


Another view of the same kitchen installation, showing 


wall arrangement. 


steam cooker may be operated by 
steam, electricity or gas. 

It is not possible to give directions 
for kitchen and cafeteria lay-out, inas- 
much as same must be fitted into avail- 
and must 


However, 


able spaces suit individual 


conditions. whenever pos- 
sible all equipment should be kept away 
walls, so that the walls 


from may be 


cleaned thoroughly. Pipe lines should 


be concealed as much as_ possible. 
Equipment which is stationery should 
be set on sanitary tiled bases or on feet 
of such height that cleaning is no prob- 
lem. Work spaces should be separated 
Lights should 


lighting effi- 


from aisles or passages. 


be placed te give utmost 


and other em- 


ployees. Proper ventilation is an 


ciency to the cooks 
important requirement, in addi- 
ventilation from 
kettles, 


tables, urns and 


tion to direct 


ranges, ovens, steam 
cooke rs, steam 
dishwashing machines. The ar- 


rangement shguld also provide 
efficient handling, storage, prep- 
aration and serving of foods and 
avoid waste and lost motion 
The more modern operators of 
cafeterias and lunch rooms are 
also getting away from the old 
style Instead of 


range ovens. 


ranges with ovens, so-called 
table ranges or cooking tops are 
preferred and separate ovens for 


baking installed 


This does away with thx 


roasting or 
stoop- 
ing over to reach the low ovens 
and gives better work space and 
control 
There are all kinds of equip- 
ment, to fit the individual re- 


quirements of different schools, 
and it is impossible to lay down 
iron-clad rules. But whatever 
the local 


cafeteria lay-out can be planned 


situation may be, a 


satisfaction 
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Second Helpings 


A splendid piece of community coopera- 
tion is described by Mrs. A. A, Lide in 
The Southern Agriculturist, in telling 
how the school lunch problem was solved 
in the town of Winter, Alabama. One 
hot dish is served each day to supplement 
the cold lunches brought by the children. 
It is served free to every child in the 
school and the work of cooking and serv- 
ing it is done by the mothers of the com- 
munity. In the summer, community can- 
ning bees are held and a certain amount 
of canned tomatoes and vegetable soup 
mixtures are put up for the school pantry. 
Sugar, cocoa, condensed milk, et cetera, 
are donated by parents who find it im- 
possible to do the actual work of lunch 
preparation and serving. A regular sched- 
ule is followed during the year, one fam- 
ily supplying the necessary amount of 
milk one day, another the next and so on 
A regular rotation of hot dishes is served, 
and a schedule worked out at the begin- 
ning of the year assigning time to each 
mother, so that she knows well ahead of 
time when her lunch work will come and 
can plan her home duties accordingly. 
The mothers work in pairs, and to save 
time, make the hot drink or soup at 
home, bring it to school in large con- 
tainers, and reheat it before serving. 


The report states that under the hot 
dish method the children have shown a 
marked improvement in health and in 
their school work, and the whole standard 
of the school has been raised. 


A survey was recently made in Florida 
by the School Lunch Room Committee 
of the state Home Economics Associa- 
tion, to determine to what extent the 
school lunch is educational 
feature of the school health program, the 
type of lunch served, and the type of 
The question- 


used as an 


management maintained. 
naire form was used, a short one being 
sent to all elementary and high school 
principals in the state. Reports that 
could be used were received from 173 
schools, having ‘an approximate enroll- 
ment of 68,000 pupils. Of these about 
50% used the lunch room. Some of the 
results given show that 30 of the 173 
schools reporting had no lunch rooms. 
Of the remaining 143, 48% have the com- 
plete cafeteria type of lunch; 31% serve 
a complete meal without cafeteria equip- 
ment; 21% serve either milk, or fruit, or 
one hot dish. 

50% are under the management of the 
have 
29% 


school 


Parent-Teachers Association; 21% 
been let out to concessionaires; 
are under the control of the 


board, with a manager in charge. 
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17% report a trained person in charge 
of the lunchroom, 

The home economics teacher helps to 
plan lunches in 19% of the lunchrooms, 
supervises the educational features in 8%, 
and helps in the general health program 
in 17%. 

41% of the lunch rooms are used as 
a teaching unit for the proper selection 
of food and its relative cost; 47% to 
teach the selection of the proper food to 
supplement the lunch brought from home; 
48% teach manners at the lunch table; 
and 52% teach civic responsibility—that 
is how to keep the lunch room clean, 
orderly, etcetera, 

In 10% of the lunch rooms the home 
economics classes prepare the food served. 


In Chicago the school lunch room, in 
the junior and senior high schools, has 
a very definite place in the health educa- 
tion program, according to an article by 
Sara R. Freedman in The Catering 
World. Mrs. Freedman is the manager 
of the new Wilbur Wright Jr. High 
School lunch Chicago has 
gressed greatly during the past ten years 
in lunch room work. Today the task of 
managing the school lunch rooms, says 
Mrs. Freedman, is entrusted to trained, 
competent home economics teachers who 
must study the character of the com- 
munity from which the student body is 
drawn, become jiamiliar with the food 
tastes and habits in their homes, and make 
her plans for the school lunch program 
accordingly. Only such foods are of- 
fered for sale as furnish the maximum 
nutritional value to the growing child. 
The health program aims to teach the 
student to eat the foods and combina- 
tions of foods that 
maximum and 


room, pro- 


will promote his 
growth health. In her 
own school Mrs. Freedman 
the selection of foods by students, and 
points out in a tactful way the neces- 
sity for eating the protective foods, leafy 
vegetables, fruits and milk. 


supervises 


A report from Beaumont, Texas, tells 
how the students of a junior high school 
in that city have developed a plan for 
Moni- 
tors preside at the wash basins to see that 
soap is used. Others hand a paper towel 
to each washer who then receives from 
still another monitor a ticket (the color 
is changed daily) without which no one 
is permitted to enter the lunch room. 
No doubt this régime would have been 
resented by the pupils if it had been 
forced upon them by the school authori- 
ties, but it is their own scheme, and they 
do their own supervising —United States 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


assuring clean hands for lunch. 


Canned Foods for the School Lunch is 
the title of a useful and attractive leaflet 
recently issued by the National Canners 
Association. It discusses the need of a 
good lunch for school children and the 
use of canned foods in preparing that 
lunch, whether it is one hot dish in a rural! 
school or a complete meal in a large city 
school cafeteria. Suggestions are included 
for ways of appealing to the finicky 
appetites of young people in the selection, 
preparation, and serving of food and in 
making up menus. You will find it a use- 
ful bit of literature if you are working 
in any way with the problems of school 
lunches. Individual copies may be ob- 
tained on request to the National Canners 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


A recent article by Helen Atwater, 
editor of The Journal of Home Econo- 
mies, was published in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor as one of a series on The 
Effect of Women in Business, Miss Atwater 
discusses the effect women have had on 
transforming culinary methods where 
they have gone in for catering, restaurant 
or lunch room work. In connection with 
school lunches she says: 

“Pioneer school lunch work was started 
by Mrs. Richards in 1894, at the request 
of the Boston School Committee. Nearly 
all American school systems now make 
some provision for hot lunches, and 
where, as often happens, these are under 
the supervision of the home economics 
departments or of a well-informed com- 
mittee of parents and citizens, they may 
have an important influence in training 
the pupils in good habits of food selec- 
tion. So, also, do the home economics 
classes themselves, the 4-H Clubs, and the 
countless other agencies that are dealing 
with such subjects.” 

In the same article she points out that 
in Boston, the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union prepares lunches for the 
Boston public schools. This same insti- 
tution serves as a laboratory for college 
students in lunchroom management. 

Interesting information in regard to 
nutrition, and health work in connec- 
tion with school lunches will be found 
in the Lunch Study Report, published 
by the National Dairy Council, Chicago. 
This is the result of the study of a plan 
for combined classroom and lunch room 
teaching, and an investigation made to 
determine the results when the lunch was 
used as a medium for putting into prac- 
tice the health principles taught in the 
school. Studies were made in three 
widely separated schools in Alabama and 
in Ohio. Dr. Lydia Roberts acted as 
adviser throughout the study. 
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Book Reviews 


The Better Homes Manual, edited by 
Blanche Halbert. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1931. $3.00. 

“Better Homes in America” have spon- 
sored this handbook on houses and hous- 
ing and have made it as complete a 
volume as anyone could ask for. There 
are contributions by almost any well- 
known authority one could think of, and 
certainly the subject is covered with 
amazing thoroughness, leaving no aspect 
untouched, 

There are three main sections, of which 
the first, “The Requirements for a Good 
Home,” is by far the longest. Build- 
ing, financing, cost, sites, architecture, 
planning, and construction are first taken 
up, not in a hap-hazard manner, but care- 
fully, giving in detail all the things a 
owner or student would like to 
Then come discussions of light- 
finishing, re- 


home 
know. 
ing, ventilation, plumbing, 
frigeration, and furnishings, with a spe- 
cial chapter for the kitchen. Standards, 
grounds, and rural homes are then con- 
sidered. 

Part II, “Progress in Improving Hous- 
ing Conditions,” discusses the present 
housing conditions in America with spe- 
cial reference to lower-income groups ‘and 
various plans for remedying conditions, 
such as city planning, zoning, slum re- 
clamation, and such projects as various 
cooperative apartment houses and com- 
munities like Radburn. 

Part III, “Organizations Engaged in 
Housing and Home Betterment Work,” 
takes up the functions and plans of all 
the governmental and private agencies 
and organizations which concern them- 
selves with the problem. 

This brief summary of subjects touched 
on, each written by one, or often many, 
authorities, will give the home economics 
teacher some idea as to where the value 
of the book would lie for her classes or 
her school library. It makes interesting 
reading as well as study material, and is 
well illustrated with photographs, plans, 
and tables. 

The book is provided with a good in- 
dex; there is no bibliography but a list 
of references follows each chapter. 

M. E. B. 


Recent Trends in American Housing, 


by Edith Elmer Wood. Macmillan, New 
York, 1931. $3.00. 

This second book on housing is con- 
cerned only with the housing of people 
whose incomes are in the lower third, 
and who are at present forced to live 
in extremely undesirable quarters, pay- 
ing more rent than they should and run- 
ning dangers to health, morals, and men- 
tal adjustments. Miss Wood has long 
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been a student of this problem, and this 
is her second book on the subject. 

The introduction covers a statement of 
the problem, standards, action taken in 
other countries, and the financing of a 
home for a single family. Miss Wood 
then proceeds to give a history of hous- 
ing in this country since the war, with 
the various isolated instances of com- 
munity or cooperative aid and their suc- 
cess. She is strongly in favor of gov- 
ernment aid, for slum clearance, in some 
cases for subsidizing building, and for 
simplifying the excessively costly finan- 
cing of a home for people without much 
capital, She discusses various attempted 
remedies and such projects as coopera- 
tive, low-cost apartments in large cities, 
notably New York, which have been built. 
The conclusion gives the economic cost 
of preventable ills rising from obsolete 
housing versus the cost of slum clear- 
ance in cities. 

This book is a 


treatise on a pressing problem by a com- 


well-written, sincere 
petent, well-known authority, and as such 
has great weight. It makes very good 
reading, contains a large amount of in- 
formation, data, et cetera, not readily as- 
sembled, and can be guaranteed to make 
the reader think on the subject. As such 
it has a distinct place in a home eco- 
nomics library, particularly of college or 
senior high school grade. It is a book 
that can be unhesitatingly recommended 
to the teacher, the student, and the citi- 


M. E. B. 


zen. 

Nutritional Physiology, Seventh Edi- 
tion: By Percy Goldthwait Stiles, Asst. 
Prof. of Physiology. Harvard Univ. 12mo 
of 313 pages, 23 illus. W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1931. Price, $2.25. 


The fact that Nutritional Physiology 
has reached the seventh edition, surviving 
for eighteen years during what is prob- 
ably the greatest period of development 
in nutrition up to the present, is in it- 
self ample proof of the value of the 
book. In this edition the findings of the 
various workers in the field are brought 
up to date and briefly discussed. This 
reader knows of no book, or publication 
of any kind, in which the digestion and 
and assimilation of foods are treated in 
so comprehensive a manner as in this 
text. The alimentary canal as a whole, 
and each organ and each secretion con- 
cerned with digestion, are discussed sep- 
arately. The physiology of each, what 
they do and how they do it, is described 
and the part they play in the process is 
made clear. Chapters on a Summary of 
Metabolism, Removal of End Products of 
Metabolism, and Hygiene of Metabolism 


are equally informative. These are men- 
tioned as particularly good points though 
the subject matter includes other material 
usually associated with physiology of nu- 
trition, written in the author’s forceful, 
readable style. 
The nutrition student’s library will be 
enriched by the addition of this book. 
—Lutu G. GRAVEs. 


English Costume of the Eighteenth 
Century, Drawn by Iris Brooke, described 
by James Laver. A, & C. Black, London, 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1931. $2.00. 

Miss Brooke and Mr. Laver have given 
us another of their thoroughly delightful 
books on costume. The method of treat- 
ment is the same as in the former books, 
“English Children’s Costume,” and “Nine- 
teenth Century Costume”, and the three 
books together make a group as useful 
as they are decorative and entertaining. 
The format remains the same, the illus- 
trations have the same delicacy of touch 
and accuracy of detail, the text is as clear, 
witty, and complete as in the other books. 

Your students will love to look at this 
book as well as to use it for class work 
or costuming a play; you will find it a 
delightful addition to your own library 
that of the 
M. E. B. 


as well as a useful one to 


school, 


Nutrition and Physical Fitness: By L. 
Jean Ph.D. W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 1931 
$3.00. 


Bogert, 
Price 


“Nutrition and Physical Fitness” was 
written primarily for students interested 
in nutrition but lacking the usual back- 
ground in chemistry required for this sub- 
ject; though any non-professional reader 
will find this a helpful book. Its presen- 
tation of facts in simple statements and 
clear definite summaries, often in tabu- 
lar form, enable one to grasp them 
readily. This method is time saving to 
the reader who is not desirous of details. 

From her knowledge and experience, 
Dr. Bogert has chosen information from 
Physiological Chem- 
with 


Home Economics, 
istry, and Medicine to 
Nutrition and has made it interesting and 
convincing. The frequent use of concrete 
illustrations further clarifies the subject 

The text is divided into five parts. The 
first three parts 3ody Require- 
ments, and Body Processes give the fun- 
principles of the above men- 
they may be 

They cover 


combine 


Foods, 


damental 
tioned and how 

utilized in applied nutrition. 
the knowledge with which one should be 
familiar if he wishes to conserve his 
health and maintain a good physique. Part 
four, devoted to meal planning, includes 


(Continued on page 68) 


subjects 
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Notes of Interest 


The milk stations and school lunches 
made possible for Porto Rican children 
by gifts from the Children’s Fund of 
the American Relief Administration and 
carried on by local groups of interested 
citizens should be continued for another 
year, according to Dr. S. J. Crumbine, 
general director of the American Child 
Health Association. In his visit of in- 
spection early this year Dr. Crumbine 
found that unemployment had increased 
and wages had been still further reduced 
his visit to the island in 1930. 
Since his first visit a juvenile probation 
officer has been appointed, and a super- 
visor has been assigned in connection 
with the department of education to di- 
rect the work of 30 rural-school visitors. 
Plans have been formulated and ap- 
proved by local officials for organizing 
10 health-service units. The program 
calls for the ultimate organization of 20 
such units to cover the entire island.— 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


since 


Enrollment in vocational schools in 
the United States giving courses in agri- 
culture, trade industrial subjects, 
and home economics increased approxi- 
mately 61,000 during the past year, as 
shown in the annual report of the 
Iederal Board for Vocational Education. 
The 1931 enrollment totals 1,125,000 as 
1,064,000 reported for 


and 


compared with 


1930. 

Included in the 1931 figures is the en- 
rollment in agricultural schools of 237,- 
000 in trade and industrial schools of 
602,000, and in home economics schools 
of 285,000. 

That unemployment has played a part 
in changing the enrollment is evidenced 
by the increased enrollment in trade and 
industrial day and evening schools. This 
indicates that those who are out of em- 
their 
will 


ployment are spending some of 


leisure getting instruction which 
help them when they return to work. 
There is a great need, the report 
shows, for the increased organization of 
economics classes in 


part-time home 


small towns and rural communities, 
where many girls are out of full-time 
school on home permits and have large 
responsibilities in their homes due to 
illness or decease of the mother. Fre- 
quently, such girls have full charge of a 
home including the feeding, clothing, and 
care of the members, Girls employed 
for a wage or serving as mothers and 
helpers in their own homes, marry young 
and need home-making education to 
guide them in setting up desirable stand- 
ards of living on minimum incomes. 
Many of the vocations in which these 


girls are employed for a wage, also, have 
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to do with home-making activities that 
have now become commercialized, and 
instruction in home making is sometimes 
a means for determining their interest 
or fitness for engaging in such vocations 
as those of seamstress, dressmaker, 
nurse for children, milliner, food service, 
or general household service. 


Marion Rouse Budd, formerly of the 
Physical Culture Institute in New York, 
is now director of the Home Economics 
Department of the Fitzgerald Advertis- 
ing Agency in New Orleans. 

A highly successful style show was 
one of the features of the National 4-H 
Club Congress held in Chicago during 
the National Livestock Exposition early 
in December. First prize and title of 
Style Queen was won by Annette Yon- 
kelowitz, 15-year-old, of Hooperstown, 
Illinois, who modeled a tailored green 
wool frock with coliar, cuffs and vestee 
of eggshell crepe, which she made at a 
total cost of $10.31; Freida Rauschen- 
berg of Spruce Pine, Alabama, won sec- 
ond prize with a brown wool dress. In 
the cotton dress class, Louise 
Morgan, 17, of Buchanan, Georgia, won 
first place for a brown and orange cot- 
ton tweed sports dress, with a tam and 
envelope bag of the same material; Mary 
Emily Watkins, of Madison, Tennessee, 
scored second in the same group with a 
sports frock of brown mesh weave cot- 
ton. Third place in the school dress 
class went to Helen Hayes of Canton, 
Miss., who modeled a dress of pink cot- 
ton twill with hat and oblong purse of 
the same material. In the semitailored 
group, first prize went to Helen L. 
Thomas, 15, of Amesville, Ohio, for a 
dark brown silk dress made with a 
clever tan yolk. First prize in the in- 
formal party dress class was awarded 
to Mary Marley, 17, of Ashland, Miss., 
who modeled a soft flowered green chif- 
fon voile frock costing $5.92. The first 
prize winners in each class will be fur- 
ther rewarded next July with a three 
trip to the major 


school 


weeks’ shrines of 
American history. 

A new monthly publication appropri- 
ate for all who are teaching textiles is the 
“Tex-Style Monthly Digest.” It is pub- 
lished by Lillian Edgerton, a home 
economist who has organized a research 
laboratory of her own. Tex-Style is a 
monthly digest of textile news as assem- 
bled from Paris, domestic markets, mar- 
ket news reports, reports on laboratory 
tests, and reviews of books and maga- 
zines. The yearly subscription price is 
$5.00 a year. We understand that spe- 


cial prices are made for extra copies tor 
classroom reference work. For further 


information write to Lillian Edgerton, 
Inc., 267 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


In Berkeley, California, children are 
taught in school lunch rooms the funda- 
mental principles of food nutrition, good 
food habits, better social adjustments, 
civic responsibilities, and aesthetic ap- 
preciation—realizing to the full the edu- 
cational possibilities of a well coordi- 
nated school lunch program. 


The boys of the home economics class 
from Central High School, Muncie, In- 
diana, had two of their most interesting 
lessons when they were asked by the 
Social Service Organization to serve 
lunches to the one hundred sixty unem- 
ployed men during the two days that 
they were harvesting the community 
gardens. 

The menu was planned and the food 
was brought in the high school cafeteria. 
The food was prepared by the school 
foods class. Then when everything was 
ready the boys collected it, loaded it in 
the school truck, and drove to the gar- 
den. Tables and silver had been loaned 
by one of the city churches. Paper plates 
and cups had been provided by an in- 
terested citizen. 

It took the boys a very short time to 
set up the tables and arrange the food 
cafeteria style. Soon two long lines of 
men were being served by these happy 
industrious boys. 

The menu consisted of meat pie, 
browned potatoes, green beans, cold 
slaw, buttered rolls, cherry cobbler, and 
coffee. The food costs were approxi- 
mately twenty cents per person. 

Home economics courses in the high 
schools of New York City are, for the 
first time, allowed regents’ credit equal 
to the credit allowed for any other 
course in the secondary school curricu- 
lum. 


The Oklahoma State Department of 
Education takes a deep interest in pro- 
viding an education that will prepare for 
successful parenthood and citizenship. To 
this end it has a parent trained in home 
economics as the head of the Bureau of 
Parental Education. 


In the State of Washington public 
schools are conducting beauty courses 
and receiving Federal aid under the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes law. In 
one school in Seattle beauty training 
classes are conducted eight hours a day, 
six days a week. 
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Cream of Tartar 
makes the differ- 
e Read the 
label when you 
buy. Roval is the 
only nationally dis- 
tributed Cream of 
Tartar baking pow- 
der. 


On the market since 1866 


In the year 1866 American housewives 
were offered a combination of soda and 
Cream of Tartar, prepared by careful 
measure and exact rule, perfectly 
blended and always ready for instant 
use. This was called ROYAL BAKING 
POWDER. 

It met with immediate success. For 
this new Cream of Tartar baking pow- 
der represented a safe and sure way to 
leaven. By using Royal a woman could 
bake with the certainty that what she 
put into her oven would come out right! 


Cream of Tartar, 
the precious ingredient... 


Cream of Tartar is still the best in- 
gredient known for baking powder. It 
makes a thoroughly reliable baking 
powder that leavens as well for the be- 
ginner as for the experienced cook. It 
makes a thoroughly wholesome baking 
powder because it is a pure product of 
Tipe grapes. 

Combined with Tartaric Acid (a 
fruit acid), and exactly the correct pro- 
portions of pure bicarbonate of soda 
and cornstarch, Cream of Tartar is the 
Precious ingredient that makes Royal 
different from ordinary baking powders. 


New Book! 


The new Royal Guide is free! This 
supplement to the famous Royal Cook 
Book gives master recipes, interesting 
variations, full information on all 
phases of baking. Invaluable for class 
work. As many copies as you need — 
free! Send the coupon. 
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Big gas bubbles in cake batter 
made with cheap, ordinary bak- 
ing powder form “air holes” that 
cause cake to dry out quickly. 


Tiny, uniform bubbles in batter 
made with Royal Baking Pow- 
der give you fine-grained cake that 
N stays fresh and moist for days. 


Why ROYAL gives better baking results .. . 


j > experts have long known that 


cakes baked with a Cream of Tar- 
tar baking powder are finer textured, 
and better flavored. Now they can show 
you why. With microscope and movie 
camera they have actually taken 
photographs of cake batter baking in 
the oven! 

Two cakes were made in exactly the 
same way. But — Royal was used in 
one, and a cheaper, ordinary baking 
powder in the other. 

The pictures above clearly show 
what happened! 

Big gas bubbles formed in the batter 
made with the ordinary baking powder 
(see No. 1 at top). 

They puffed up like balloons in the 
heat of the oven. And every big bubble 
left a large “air hole” in the finished 
cake ... gave it a coarse, uneven tex- 
ture. 

But the Royal cake (No. 2) rose 
evenly, regularly. Tiny, uniform bub- 


bles in the batter built up strong cellu- 
lar walls — giving the cake a fine tex- 
ture, retaining its freshening moisture. 

Five days after baking the Royal 
cake was still deliciously good to eat, 
but the other had dried out . . . crum- 
bled . . . lost its flavor! 


Royal, the standard baking powder 


This test merely confirms what teachers, 
food experts and particular housewives 
already know about Royal 

... that cakes, biscuits, hot breads 
baked with this famous Cream of 
Tartar baking powder are finer tex- 
tured, better flavored . . . uniformly 
light and fluffy .. . and stay fresh to the 
last crumb! 

There’s no need to risk baking fail- 
ures and wasted ingredients. Bake with 
Royal—the standard for over 60 
years! This superior baking powder is 
not expensive. Enough for a big layer 
cake costs but 2¢! 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Product of Standard Brands Inc. 
Dept. 161, 691 Washington St., 
New York City 
Please send me .... 
the new Royal Guide for class 
use. 
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A Princess Studies 
Home Economics 


The only daughter of Crown Prince 
Gustaf Adolf of Sweden and his first 
wife, the late Margaret of Connaught, is 
Princess Ingrid, born on March 28, 1910, 
who appears in the above photograph. The 
princess is the girl washing dishes. 
Her full name is Ingrid Victoria Sofia 
Louisa Margareta. 

Whether she has any matrimonial plans 
or not, she has started this fall to take 
a course in housekeeping at the same 
school as that attended a few years ago 
by her cousins, the Princesses Martha and 
Astrid, respectively the 
Crown Norway and Bel- 
Akerstrom is the 
principal of the school and most of her 


who are now 
Princesses of 
gium. Fru Jenny 
pupils are girls from the ordinary middle- 
class families of Sweden, who either ex- 
pect to have households of their own or 
to earn their living as housekeepers for 
others. 

Last year Princess Ingrid took a regu- 
lar course in practical nursing, given by 
the Swedish Red Cross, of which her 
father’s uncle,- Prince Carl, is the head. 
She learned how to make beds and apply 
bandages and how to act in various 
emergencies, Such practical training is 
now regarded in Sweden as part of the 
regular education of a modern princess. 
Before they were married her two cou- 
sins also took a course at a children’s 
home in the care of infants. Princess Ingrid 
is skilled in many domestic arts, being 
especially interested in embroidery. In 
discriminate reader 
and much interested in music. 


addition she is a 


Princess Ingrid has travelled extensively 
and often goes to England to visit her 
grandfather, the Duke of Connaught. 
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Rules for Happiness 

(Continued from page 51) 
thing to another, never quite on time, 
never quite finishing one job before it 
was time to start another. She was al- 
ways in trouble because she came late 
to school or lingered too long in the 
hall to pick up papers that fell out of 
her untidy locker. 

The teachers tried giving her demerits 
for tardiness. They kept her after 
school to make up belated work, but 
nothing seemed to help the child. Her 
intentions were good and she didn’t 
mean to shirk, but she continued to 
hurry from this to that and back again 
with unhappy results. 

One day she came to sewing class 
without her notebook, she mislaid her 
thimble, she couldn’t find her thread. 
Finally, she tried to sew and get her 
French at the same time, and at this 
the patience of the teacher was ex- 
hausted. She brought her next door to 
see me. 

“What can we do with her? I have 
sent her to the office until I am ashamed 
her again. She really looks 
Maybe she is ill and we 
don’t know it.” Doris stood clutching 
her French book as if in despair. Such 
a harrassed look on the face of a four- 
teen year old child surely indicated 
some mental stress. 

Please, Miss Nixon, may I get my 
French? I am not really tired. If I 
don’t know these verbs, the teacher will 
keep me after school, and my campfire 
group meets after school, and I am on 
a committee that just has to meet to- 
night or everything will be upset about 
our rummage sale. I couldn’t get my 
French because—” 

“Doris, stop! Take off your shoes and 
lie down awhile. You are keyed up tov 
high. When you are slowed up a bit, 
I'll hear why you didn’t get your 
French in time. You can’t go on rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul forever. There 
comes a day of reckoning, and the way 
your hands shake and your voice 
trembles it’s nearly here.” 

When she saw I meant it, she lay 
down and like the exhausted child she 
was, went to sleep and slept an hour 
before I had the heart to rouse her. I 
sent her to the campfire meeting with 
instructions to resign from the rum- 
mage sale committee, and then go home 
to bed. The next day she sat down 
with me to make out a schedule and I 
found a program so full of activities 
that few adults could have carried it 
without strain. 

She arose at seven, which should 
have given her time to dress, eat break- 
fast, straighten her room, and get to 
school on time. Her mother very 
properly felt she must have some home 
responsibilities, so gave her the care of 
her room, but Doris always had several 


to send 
pale and tired. 


last minute things to do left over from 
the night before, and couldn’t get it 
done. 

“If mother didn’t make me go to bed 
at ten o'clock,” wailed Doris, “I could 
get things done, but I am always be- 
hind. I can’t seem to get done like 
other girls. I guess I am just unlucky. 
Nothing ever goes right for me.” 

I refrained from comment until I had 
checked over the various clubs and 
meetings this girl attended during the 
course of a month. She belonged to a 
Girls’ Scout troop, a Christian En- 
deavor, an organized Sunday School 
class, the Girls’ Athletic Club, and a 
Good Time Supper Club. Each of 
these organizations was highly com- 
mendable, but they met often enough 
to bring up her average to four a week, 
to say nothing of the committees in 
which her good nature allowed her to 
work. Doris went on with her story. 

“Then, of course, the girls usually go 
to the show Friday or Saturday night, 
and sometimes I go with mother to the 
lectures at the college because she 
can’t get Dad to go. It does seem like 
an awful lot when you count it all up,” 
with a sigh, “I wanted to take five sub- 
jects this semester, but Dad said I had 
to make all E’s before I tried it, and J 
just can’t do that. I don’t have much 
time for my music either, but I take 
a lesson Saturday mornings. Mother 
thinks maybe I had better drop that, 
but I thought perhaps I could play in 
the orchestra next year if I kept it up.” 

“But, Doris,” I protested, “when do 
you just sit down and relax, do noth- 
ing, dream a bit, read or write letters, 
talk to your mother, listen to music— 
just be yourself?” 

But these things didn’t enter in 
Doris’s schedule. Carried away with 
the idea of popularity, eager to please 
and quick to enthuse, she was drifting 
along with the tide, a helpless bit of 
flotsam, whirling and gasping with the 
ceaseless tide of present day school 
life. 

What will happen when she becomes 
interested in an individual member of 
the opposite sex is not hard to guess. 
Dances and parties will absorb the club 
and church interest. No doubt her 
studies will suffer. If she does not 
change, her breathless habits of hurry 
and scurry will become set mannerisms, 
and probably she will develop into one 
of these restless, fluttering women who 
seem never quite satisfied or happy. 
One will never find repose or peace in 
her home. She may become a nagger 
or a whiner, irritating her husband and 
her children beyond endurance. She is 
too intelligent to live entirely on the 
surface, so she may develop a sense of 
duty about welfare work or politics. 
She probably will go through life ex- 


(Continued on page 70) 
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A study of the composition of bran 


and its relation to 


the average diet 


In THE past, there has been a tendency to 
think of bran as being composed largely of 
indigestible fiber or “bulk.” A glance at the 
table to the right shows that such “bulk” 
found in bran is less than 8 per cent of 
the bran content. A considerable amount 
of the carbohydrates and proteins are 
digestible. The mineral salts are also in 


available form. 


Recent laboratory experiments tend to 
further revise popular opinion of bran as 
merely a “bulk” carrier. Today we know that 
bran supplies Vitamin B, which is needed to 
help tone the intestinal tract. In addition, 
laboratory analysis indicates that bran pro- 
vides at least twice as much blood-building 
iron as an equal amount by weight of beef 
liver. These very real values of bran give it 


new importance in the diet. 


We have seen that the “bulk” in bran 
averages less than 8 per cent of its composi- 
tion. In Kellogg’s Att-Bran, special proc- 
esses of cooking, flavoring and crumbling 
make the bran finer, softer and more palat- 
able. Within the body, it absorbs a large 
amount of moisture, forming a soft mass 


which gently clears the intestines of wastes. 
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Composition of 
Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN 


. 67.2 
Protein Ae 
Fiber . é 4 7.6 
Fat . 2.6 
Ash. . . ‘ 7.6 
Moisture. . : ‘ ~ oa 


100.0 


Total Carbohydrates 











Except in cases of individuals who have 
a highly sensitive intestinal tract, or who 
suffer from intestinal conditions where 
the use of any form of fiber would be 
inadvisable, Kellogg’s Att-Bran may be 
safely used. 

This delicious ready-to-eat cereal may 
be served with milk or cream, with fruits or 
honey, or cooked into fluffy bran muffins, 
breads, omelets, waffles, etc.—affording 
pleasing variety in menus. Appetizing 
recipes on the red-and-green package. Made 


by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 





3 piece 
PYREX SET 


that now costs only 


The Versatile 
Custard Cup 
(No. 410) 


8-0z. Covered 
Casserole 
(No. 164) 


6-0z. Individual 
Deep-pie Dish 
(No. 452) 


| Spots baking utensils of all ma- 

terials in hundreds of styles, 
shapes and sizes . . . well-known Home 
Economics Directors of America have 
chosen these 3 Pyrex brand dishes as 
ideal equipment for classroom baking. 
The custard cup, the 6-oz. individual, 
and the 8-oz. casserole shown above... 


The major reason for their choice was 
... visibility of contents when baking. 
“From my observation,” said one, 
“students seem to have better results 
using glass baking dishes. There’s less 
danger of scorching or undercooking 
foods.” 


Close second as the reason why ex- 

perts choose Pyrex Ovenware is this... 
It’s thrifty! Pyrex Ware goes directly 
from oven to table . . . one dish takes the 
place of two. 
Investigate for yourself the practical ad- 
vantages of Pyrex dishes. Talk with your 
local dealer . . . look over the 72 styles and 
sizes of Pyrex dishes. Each piece, of course, 
carries a two-year replacement guarantee 
against breakage from oven heat. 


Pyrex 
OVENWARE 


10¢...20¢...30¢...and up 


“PYREX™ is the registered trade-mark of Corning Glass 
Works and indicates their brand of resistant glass. Prices 
slightly higher in the West and Canada. 
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| Gillett is superintendent 


Emergency Nutrition 
(Continued from page 43) 


the nutritional deficiencies which open the 
way to diseases and life-long injuries to 
health, happiness, and working efficiency. 

“The dietary should be built around 
bread and milk.” The lower the level 
of expenditure, the more one must forego 
other foods and concentrate effort upon 
providing these two, supplemented by a 
little of some inexpensive fruit or vege- 
table. 

This is the teaching of our present 
knowledge of nutrition reduced to its 
barest terms for the meeting of a real 
emergency—an emergency such as we 
must ‘believe and resolve shall not last 
long nor recur often—but during which 
there may be need for a time and in 
some places, to face frankly the fact that 
reasonable standards are temporarily out 
of reach and that while the tragedy lasts 
one must guide, with what wisdom one 
may, the expenditure of inadequate funds 
for food in such ways that the children 
affected may be brought through without 
life-long injuries so that even if body 
weights are subnormal for a time there 
may still be a basis of sound bone and 
lean tissue to permit of complete nutri- 
tional rehabilitation with the coming of 
better days. 


REFERENCES 

Adequate Diets for Families with Limited In- 
comes. Hazel K. Stiebeling and Miriam Birds- 
eye, United States Department of Agriculture. 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 113. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1931. 16 p. 5 cents. 

The Family’s Food at Low Cost. Hazel K. 
Stiebeling and Miriam Birdseye, United States 
Department of Agriculture; and Clyde B. Schu- 
man, American Red Cross. 1931. .4-page leaf- 
let. Free. Office of Information, Department 
of Agriculture. 

Food at Low Cost, by Lucy Gillett 
contains valuable information for plan- 
ning meals on the thrift plan. It out- 
lines, by groups, the needed by 
children each day, shows how to divide 
the money spent for food so that the 
essentials will be bought, and contains 
Thrift 
weekly grocery order for a 
three or four operating on a liberal food 


foods 


a number of Suggestions. <A 


family of 


allowance and on a thrift plan is also 
given. Teachers will find the leaflet help- 
ful in teaching meal planning on a low 
cost basis either to their regular classes 
or especially for groups of mothers. Miss 
of the Nutri- 


tion Bureau of the Association for Im- 


| proving the Condition of the Poor, and 


a member of the Nutrition Committee of 
Health 
under whose auspices the leaflet is pub- 


the American Child Association, 
lished. 

Individual copies of the leaflet may be 
secured by writing Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, at a cost of $.01 each, for 10 to 25 
copies, or in lots of 25 for $.0075 a copy. 


Organization of the School 
Lunch 


(Continued from page 55) 


pletely covers the hair. These uni- 
forms must be clean. Moreover, 
pupil helpers must be approved by 
school medical inspector. 

d. If the principal and Home Making 
teacher decide that additional 
pupil helpers are needed, this 
must be approved by the direc- 
tor. 

In addition to the above suggestions, 
in home making conferences, the teach- 
ers discuss the best ways of teaching 
the children the proper selection of 
foods. Poverty at home, home train- 
ing and traditions may influence the 
child to refuse certain articles on the 
lunch counter. 

Many a child has avowed a dislike of 
foods and refused to buy, never inti- 
mating that the real cause was that he 
or she did not have enough money. In- 
vestigation into home conditions often 
reveals this and generally a way is found 
for the principal to relieve it. 

This feature of the lunch service will 
be discussed fully in a later number. 


Concessionnaire Lunch Service 


When the Board of Education first 
took over the operation of the lunch 
service there were only sufficient funds 
to supply schools within easy reach of 
the central kitchens. Now, however, 
branch kitchens are opened in schools 
far removed from the central kitchen. 
In the meantime, the shift in population 
made it necessary to build many new 
schools in the outlying districts. To 
serve these schools, what is known as 
the concessionnaire type of service crept 
in. These concessionnaires, without 
the supervision of the Home Making 
department, were hired by the prin- 
cipals of the schools. It was natural 
that the concessionnaires would prepare 
and serve foods which would yield the 
greatest profit. From that time until 
the present these concessionnaire lunch- 
rooms have been a source of contention. 
The Board of Education saw the trend 
toward profit making on the part of 
these outsiders and in 1929 issued defi- 
nite and drastic regulations for the con. 
trol of this spreading condition. Among 
the regulations was one making it ob- 
ligatory for concessionnaires to file each 
week with the Director of Homemaking 
the menus and recipes to be used that 
week. It is interesting to note that in 
June, 1931, 
linquished 


concessionnaires re- 
being 


twelve 
their 
able to comply with these regulations 


concessions, not 


and make their former profits. 

We shall be glad to answer questions 
or explain in detail any part of this or 
the foregoing article on the Lunch 
Service in New York City. 
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By the 


LIQUID 4 DRAINED 


from canned vegetables ? 


MARK YOUR CHOICES 
AND MAIL THE BALLOT 


ies have probably found, as 
we have, that, when preparing 
canned vegetables for the table, 
many women pour off and throw 
away the liquid in the can. They do 
so simply because they have not 
been told forcibly enough and often 
enough what those who have stud- 
ied the subject have long known— 
that this is absolutely wrong. Women 
who do discard the liquid are un- 
consciously depriving themselves 
and their families of much of the 
nutritive value of the vegetables 
they serve. 


No less an authority that FE. V. 
McCollum, Ph.D: Seb), took oc- 
casion to emphasize this in one of 
his illuminating and factual articles 
in McCall’s Magazine. 


“Vegetables”, he wrote, “are 
canned in a liquor which is largely 
water but which contains con- 
siderable amounts of vitamins and 
mineral salts extracted from the 
food. If this is thrown away, con- 
siderable food value will be lost. 
Avoid these losses byemptying the 
contents of the can into a large 
saucepan and cooking until the 
desired amount of liquid has 
evaporated.” 


HE reason why the liquid in a 

can of vegetables is high in food 
value is that the vegetables are 
cooked after the can 1s tightly sealed. 
Exposure to air, which cannot be 
avoided in home cooking, results ina 
considerable loss of vitamins—par- 
ticularly vitamin C, In the canning 


process vitamin values are actually 
conserved and they are present in the 
liquid as well as in the solid matter. 
Research at Columbia University 
by Dr. Walter H. Eddy has shown 
that canned peas, for example, are 
nearly twice as rich in Vitamin C as 
home cooked peas. 


If all the liquid in the can is not 
used when the vegetable is served, 
then it should be saved to use later 
as an ingredient for a soup or a 
sauce. One of the many advantages 
of using canned vegetables is that 
there is no waste whatsoever—all of 
it is delicious, healthful and nutri- 
tive food. To throw away the liquid 
is to waste what need not and 
should not be wasted, and to lose 
abundant salts and vitamins which 
the dietary demands. 


Have you sent your ballot? 


E want to make this series of 

advertisements as interesting 
and valuable to you as we can. 
Therefore, we want you to tell us 
what canned food topics you would 
like to have discussed in this series. 
Some subjects are printed in the 
ballot on this page. Check the ones 
that interest you—and suggest any 
other topics you wish. Then mail 
the ballot back to us. 


An interesting booklet called,“Plain 
Facts About Canned Foods and 
What Eminent Men Say,” has been 
published by the National Canners 
Association. If you want it, just 
put a mark opposite it in your 
ballot. 


Mail to 


American Can Company, 

230 Park Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen: I have checked below the 
subjects I would like to see discussed. 


[] SHoutp Tue Can Be Emprtiep 


IMMEDIATELY AFTER OPENING? 
Wuat THe New GrapDING AND 
LABELING Law MEANS TO THE 
HOMEMAKER. 

Wuart Is An EnaMeEt LineEp Can? 
How Do Cannep AnpD FRESH 
Fruits AND VEGETABLES Com- 
PARE In VITAMINS? 

OvutTine or Can Sizes AnpD 
THEIR CONTENTS. 

Wuart Is Tue Tin Can? 

“PLiain Facts Aspout CANNED 
Foops AND WHat EMINENT MEN 


Say,” PusiisHep By Nationa. 


CANNERS ASSOCIATION. 


Write other suggestions below: 
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VALENTINE 
COOKIES 





a good project 


for cooking classes 


These delicious ice box cookies are 
economical and easy to make. Try 
them as a class project and watch 
the genuine interest that results. 
They'll taste good, too, for the pure, 
delicate flavor of Burnett’s Vanilla 
guarantees that! 


Iee Box Cookies 


lcup butter 2% cups bread flour or 
2 cups sugar 23% cups pastry flour 
(light brown) (after sifting) 


2 eggs ¥{ teaspoon soda 
lteaspoon salt 1 teaspoon baking pow- 
der 


1 teaspoon Burnett’s Vanilla 


Mix in afternoon or evening. Cream 
shortening and stir in sugar, eggs and 
vanilla. Add flour sifted with soda, bak- 
ing powder and salt. (1 cup of nut meats 
may be added with the flour.) Put into 
pan and place in cold place. In morn- 
ing, turn out and slice lengthwise, very 
thin. Cut into fancy shapes and bake in 
a moderate oven 375° F. six to eight 
minutes. Decorate simply with confec- 
tioner’s frosting colored with Burnett’s 
Food Colors. 

Increase recipe if larger amount is 
desired. 


Burnett’s Vanilla helps in all 
cooking. Since 1847 it has been the 
standard of purity. 

You should be constantly refer- 
ring to “Doubly Delicious Desserts 
of a Born Cook.” If you haven't a 
copy, write us on your school letter- 
head and one will be sent you free 
of charge. 


JOSEPH BURNETT 
COMPANY 
437 D Street, Boston 


Makers of Burnett’s pure extracts, 
food colors and spices 

















The Staff of Life 


(Continued from page 50) 


In the Bible we read of the “breaking 
of bread.” There is a widespread super- 
stition throughout the Near East that 
to cut bread with a knife is sinful and 
unlucky. To do so would indeed be a 
difficult task, because the thin, hollow 
loaves are as resisting as rubber, and 
tearing them is far more practical. 

The use of a knife is by no means the 
only bread taboo which exists. To step 
over a pan of dough is also unlucky and 
to mix. bread when ceremonially unclean 
is proscribed. Some Berber speaking 
tribes still forbid the selling of bread, 
and adhere to the custom of olden days 
when bread was bartered or exchanged, 
as gift for gift, goods for goods. 

In the town of Fez, children are not 
even permitted to touch the board on 
which the bread carrier takes the dough 
from the house to the public ovens, and 
no one ever thinks of putting an empty 
bread board on his head, because it “will 
cause death to somebody in the family.” 

In spite of various bread taboos, bread, 
when reverently used, is a potent instru- 
ment against blight and disease, the Evil 
Eye, and powers of darkness. It is the 
help of the new born child, the good 
luck symbol of the bridal couple, and the 
solace of the dead, commencing their 
journey through the nether world. 

To Moroccan and Armenian mothers 
dreading the jinn and their deadly power 
to snatch away helpless babes, bread is 
like the protection of God. A bit tucked 
under the infant’s pillow, will prevent it 
from being cursed. Moroccan mothers 
even venture abroad after nightfall when 
a piece of bread and a little salt are laid 
beside the baby. To the Greeks, bread is 
as safe a charm for babies as a bit of 
the cross itself, while fastened to their 
backs. Arab mothers trust wheat to pro- 
tect them from the Evil Eye, feeling that 
naught can harm the child whose cap 
boasts a string of wheat grains. 

Throughout the Near East, as in most 
parts of the world, bread and wheat play 
an important role in marriage rites. At 
Tangier, a loaf of bread is taken into 
the new home, “so the young couple al- 
ways will have plenty to eat.” In Al- 
bania, bride and bridegroom eat a sym- 
bolic feast of bread and honey, while in 
Greece kneading the wedding dough is 
an act of great significance. 

The Greek bride and her young maiden 
friends sift the grain before it goes to 
the mill, later making it into the wheaten 
cake, around which youths and maidens 
dance and sing before breaking it over 
the heads of bride and bridegroom. 

The large wooden trough in which the 
wedding dough is kneaded, is presided 
over, at one end, by a tiny lad, mountea 
on a saddle and girded with a sword. At 
the other, sits a little girl, who is the 
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first to mix the dough and hide thereip 
the lucky ring and coins. According to 
century old custom, the children are 
chosen with care. Their lives must be un- 
clouded by death, their ways being the 
ways of happy, carefree childhood. The 
boy symbolizes to the bridegroom the 
duties of the husband, who must protect 
and defend his home, while the girl signi- 
fies to the bride that she can not too 
early concern herself in the affairs of 
her household. As in Tangier, the 
wheaten cake of the Greek bride, stands 
for prosperity and a life of plenty. 

Of course in the Orient, as everywhere 
else, bread is as necessary to the dead 
as to the living. For according to ancient 
folk belief, what is precious to man in 
this world, must not be denied him when 
he journeys into the next. It is therefore 
customary to place a bit of bread at the 
head of the grave. When eaten by ants, 
it is the same as if consumed by the dead, 
reason women of Tangier, who leave food 
offerings in the cemetery the third day 
after burial. In Syria, on the contrary, 
bread offerings are made each year on the 
altars of the village church, “for the re- 
pose of the souls of our dead,” as well as 
for the safety and comfort of the living. 

So prophylactic is bread in its power, 
that it is used extensively in folk medicine 
and charms. To persons tormented by 
“nerves,” Jews and Arabs recommend 
staying in a dark room, eating nothing 
but bread and honey for forty days. 
Then the person is brought out into the 
light. Should swooning follow from 
weakness or exhaustion, no alarm is felt, 
for the patient is said to be cured “and 
filled with new blood.” 

Among certain Moroccan tribes, bread 
is the infallible remedy for those whom 
Jinn have visited with disease. A scribe 
is called to the patient. He writes a 
charm on a loaf of bread, putting it at 
night in a high place, where no prowling 
beast can reach it but where the stars can 
bathe it in their light. The following 
morning, when the sick person eats the 
loaf, he will feel the malady leaving him. 

“Give us this day our daily bread,” is 
no empty prayer to folk of the East, who 
look for their help to the Staff of Life, 
in health or sickness, in joy or sorrow. 


A Correction 
The Home Efficiency Chart mentioned 
on page 358 in our November number 
was wrongly credited to the Bureau of 
Home Economics in Washington, D. C. 
We regret any inconvenience the note 
may have caused. 





Before you diet see your doctor 


Let America be warned to eat 
enough. Many foods are more de- 
licious and nourishing with sugar. 
Good food promotes good health. 
The Sugar Institute, 129 Front St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Curtains and Draperies 
(Continued from page 44) 


ruffled-curtains are seen extending to the 
floor. Ruffles too are much wider, so that 
they fall in charming billows. Long 
draperies are now often looped back. 

Some of the thin curtain materials in 
yogue at present are cotton voile, organ- 
die, dotted Swiss, marquisette, rayon 
voile, nets in round, square, hexagon, and 
novelty mesh, and point desprit. Ivory, 
natural, pongee, sun-tan, yellow, and 
orange are favorite colors for glass cur- 
tains. An open-mesh Nile green is seen 
too and will help to tone down the light 
at windows where the sunlight is too 
strong. Many of the open-mesh fabrics 
are available in rayon. There is chance 
for discussion as to the suitability and 
use of rayon curtains with different fur- 
nishings. The luster of rayon fabrics is 
sometimes an advantage in dark rooms. 

In the selection of drapery materials 
color, design, and texture in relation to 
other furnishings play important parts. 
Weight, so that draperies will hang well, 
is also desirable, although a certain 
amount of weight may be added in linings. 
In order that draperies may harmonize 
with other furnishings, similarity in fiber 
is no longer necessary, for cretonne and 
chintz are used with practically all woods 
and woven materials. This is a point 
which has been quite radically influenced 
by style and fashion, and also by the beau- 
tiful designs and colorings in some of 
the cretonnes and chintzes. These fabrics 
still lead in popularity. Others equally 
good are the cotton reps, damasks, tapes- 
try effects, homespuns, casement cloths, 
printed linens, and synthetic fabrics in 
soft taffetas and beautiful damasks. Home- 
spun designs and weaves are especially 
good in rooms Early American in style. 
Pongee and shantung are staples suitable 
equally for curtains and draperies. 

4. The lack of knowledge regarding fix- 
tures for curtains and draperies and meth- 
ods of mounting these is the root of much 
curtain trouble and a phase that rarely 
teceives enough attention. The different 
kinds of rods available, hollow, filled, 
extension, double, triple, bent, and swing- 
ing rods, and cornices are all mysteries 
unless carefully explained and, when pos- 
sible, demonstrated. Style and usage are 
of great importance here. Stress simplici- 
ty in all these fittings and permanence 
where the home is owned. 

5. Superseding style, the making of a 
curtain is often the keynote of its success. 
In estimating yardage fashion calls for 
a sufficient amount to hang in deep soft 
folds so that, even when drawn across 
the window, there is no appearance of 
strain. Except on some small windows of 
the single-sash type curtains should be 
in two lengths separated in the center. 
Unless a window is exceedingly narrow 
few materials are wide enough to allow 
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them to be split down the center. For 
glass curtains, as a rule, two full widths 
of thin material are necessary to obtain 
a proper amount of fullness. Occasionally 
a very wide drapery fabric may be cut 
in the center. 

A generous allowance should be made 
for hems, also for straightening edges 
which may have been badly cut, or if torn, 
are so frayed and stretched that che edges 
need considerable trimming down. Hems 
must be made on straight threads of the 
goods and selvedges should be removed 
in all open-mesh or very thin materials. 
In net and lace make the first turn the 
full width of the hem, and see that the 
meshes coincide. This double hem will 
add a little weight to the curtain and help 
it to hang well. In glass curtains it is 
often a convenience to have the hems the 
same width on both front and back edges, 
and the width of the hem at the lower 
edge the same as that of the heading- 
and-casing at the top. The curtains are 
then quite interchangeable. In hemming 
drapery materials cut off the selvedges, or 
snip them in diagonally at intervals to 
prevent drawing. 

On curtains to be laundered frequently 
some allowance 
able. It 1s generally better to make this 
at the top and may be done by a hand-run 
tuck about 34” in width just below the 
stitching of the casing. The tuck is then 
pressed up against the casing. If a num- 
ber of pairs of curtains are to be ruffle- 
trimmed purchase enough yardage to cut 
the ruffles lengthwise and thus avoid too 
many joinings, 

Draperies should be lined. 
of lining is to give a heavier, richer look 


for shrinkage is advis- 


The object 


to the material; increase the wear; make 
it hang better; improve the appearance 
from outside the house. Sateen in a cream 
or ivory is generally used as lining, cer- 
tain grades coming especially for the pur- 
pose, but a medium quality of unbleached 
domestic will answer equally well and be 
much less expensive. The simplest method 
of lining and the one best suited to class 
work is that of making the lining exactly 
like the outside, but finishing it one inch 
narrower and inch Place 
the finished curtain right side down on a 
table and indicate the center lengthwise 
with a row of pins. Fold the finished 
lining with the long edges together and 
wrong side out. Place this fold even with 
the line of pins on the curtain and tack 
the two together every six inches down 
the center, using a loose knot stitch and 
carrying the thread from one stitch to the 
next. Fasten also at the side hems and 
top. Leave the bottom hems The 
tacking stitches must be so loose that 
there is no appearance of pull when the 
drapery is hung. Additional tacking may 
be done if desirable. 

If time permits, the designing, making. 
and placing of plain, gathered, and shaped 
valances offers an excellent problem. 


one shorter. 


free. 














...include Color 


in the Project 


Color—bindings, facings or 


strappings of Bias Fold Tape develop in- 


Lines of 


teresting color harmonies. 


Masses of Color—conventional motifs 
made with a clever twist of the tape add 
that essential touch of individuality to a 


variety of garments. 


WRIGHT’S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


—is made in colors which combine attrac- 
tively. 

—is made in colors which harmonize with 
the season’s fabrics. 

—is made in quality fabrics which are 
easily handled. 

—is made in widths which serve a variety 
ot uses. 


WRIGHT'S 


BIAS FOLD TAPE 


The Standard For 
More Than 30 Years 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
Dept. S-132, Orange, N. J. 
Please send for use in my teaching: 
(1 Color Sample Card (0 Sewing Book No. 25 
( Leaflet A—Bias Fold Tape in the Making 
[] Leaflet D—Bias Fold Tape, its Decorative Uses 


Teacher of .. 




















The secret of the 
FINE FLAVOR 


of three generations of 
successful cooks .....- 


PELL 's 


SEASONING 











Visualize Your Teaching 


(123 Food Models in Color, $3.00 per set 
(0 Zeppelin Story, with cut-outs, 3 for $1.00 


( Viking Project—wonderfully interesting— 
3 for $1.00 
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DETROIT DAIRY & FOOD COUNCIL 
Detroit, Michigan 











THE WOMANS PRESS 


HEALTH THROUGH 
LEISURE-TIME RECREATION 

Edith M. Gates 
A presentation of the health educa- 
tion program of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, containing ex- 
cellent resource material for schools, 

$2.50 

INDIVIDUAL EXERCISE CARDS 
Twenty-two exercises to keep the 
busy girl feeling fit. The exercises 
are illustrated and the instructions 
are detailed, making them simple to 
follow. $.15 
FOOD CHARTS 
Twelve colored posters, 10” by 14”. 
Especially prepared for Junior High 
Schools. $1.00 a set 
CAFETERIA RECIPES 

Mabel E. Schadt 

More than two hundred recipes given 
in three proportions. Accompanied 
by a duplicate pad of perforated 
pages to be pasted in the cook’s note 
book. $2.50 
(Additional pads available at $.75) 


600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 











The Modern House 


(Continued from page 46) 


papers, and rugs we find many fascinating 
new patterns, in keeping with the mod- 
ern spirit. An important point in this 
connection is that a good deal of it is 
being designed by artists. Undoubtedly 
the new furniture and textiles being 
manufactured teday are finer from an 
esthetic standpoint than anything done 
since the eighteenth century. In Ger- 
many and Holland, in such craft schools 
as the Bauhaus in Dessau under Walter 
Gropius, and the School of Delft under 
Professor Wattjes, designs and models 
are furnished to the manufacturers, not 
only making the school self-supporting, 
but assuring to the public articles of 
esthetic merit. A similar school has re- 
cently been built at Cranbrook near De- 
troit where instruction is being given in 
craft work in the modern spirit. An ex- 
hibition of its work was held at the De- 
troit Institute of Arts during December, 
consisting of furniture, rugs, fabrics for 
curtains, wrought iron, and silver, all in 
the modern spirit. It proved to be one 
of the most interesting and stimulating 
exhibitions of craft work ever held at 
the Museum, and showed conclusively 
that though the new styles have been 
long gaining a foothold in America, now 
that they are being recognized, our 
craftsmen and designers, as well as our 
architects, are having something definite 
and original to contribute. Already in 
New York and in California much work 
is being done in the new spirit, and such 
men as Arthur Crisp, Max Kuehne, Wal- 
ter Kantuck, Winold Reiss, Varnum 
Poor, Paul T. Frankl, and the silk and 
fabrics manufacturers, Cheney, Mallinson, 
and Schumacher, along with the archi- 
tects mentioned above, are making it pos- 
sible for us to have homes expressing the 
spirit of twentieth-century America. 
This new style appears to many to be 
too startling a change, but in reality it 
more closely related to the best traditions 
than the meaningless compromises and 
dishonest practices of the recent period. 





Special Offer to Teachers and Classes: 
Send $1.00 for set of 3 POM TONGS, 


6-9-& 12”, mentioning this magazine. 


POM 52 GRAMERCY PARK, NORTH 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 59) 


two excellent chapters not commonly 
found in this connection—on Food Fads 
and Fancies and on Recent Trends in 
American Dietary Habits. Part five dis- 
cusses Diets for Special Conditions. 

In most instances when opinions differ 
on a given point both views are men- 
tioned, and on the whole the material is 
authoritative, but the harmfulness of uric 
acid forming substances seems to be 
stressed more than is generally being done 
in medical circles today. 

—Lutu G. GRAVEs. 


Canned Food Recipes for Cafeterias 
and Restaurants by Alice M. Child and 
Florence Richardson, Food Research 
Laboratory, Experiment Station, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Published as Bulletin 
No. 110-A, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. 





The Bicentennial 
(Continued from page 53) 


that famous shrine this year. Visiting 
Mount Vernon, it is a simple matter to 
visualize the life there during the days 
when it was the home of George and 
Martha Washington. The picture repro- 
duced below from a painting by Alonzo 
Chappel gives a good representation of 
what might have taken place on any 
day with George Washington ready to 
make an inspection tour of the planta- 
tion, perhaps, and his wife and _ step- 
children, John Parke and Martha Custis 
waiting to say good bye. Or this may 
be in the later years at Mount Vernon 
and the children, Nellie Custis and her 
brother who were adopted on the death 
of their father, John Parke Custis. 

The pictures of George and Martha 
Washington shown at the top of the 
page are from the famous paintings by 
Gilbert Stuart in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and are reproduced by 
courtesy of the U. S. George Washington 
3icentennial Commission. 


POM TONGS 
INDISPENSABLE 
FOR COOKING, SERVING AND UTILITY 
ALSO FOR GIFTS 


Protect hands and arms from burns when 
taking hot foods from oven and boiling water. 
Dining room service—butter squares, ice cubes, 
etc. 

For turning the Thanksgiving turkey and 
Christmas goose. Tongs do not heat. 

Also utility tongs—camping, auto trips, holding 
fish to remove hook, scaling or skinning, cook- 
ing and attending camp fires. 


Gifts for brides, Mother’s Day—all the year. 


Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping, 
Herald-Tribune and  Delineator Institutes, 
Home Making Center and others. 


Set of three tongs, attractively boxed, $2.00. 

















Special Plans 


are now being made for a 


HOMEMAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


to Europe the summer of 1932 


2K OK OK OK OK OK OK 


SIX COUNTRIES 
SEVEN WEEKS 
REASONABLE PRICE 


2K OK OK OK OK OK Ok 


For further information write 


MRS. EMMONS’ TRAVEL SERVICE 


First National Bank and Trust Co. 
Freeport, New York 


Tours—Long and Short Cruises 
Independent Travel—Anywhere 
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“Home Economics” in Soviet Russia 


NEW MINDS: 
NEW MEN? 


The Emergence of the Soviet Citizen 
by THOMAS WOODY 


‘Where others have sought to bend man, the 
Communists seek to remake him.” What this 
means in terms of the actual machinery of edu- 
cation and how it affects the every-day life of the 
Russian people, has been Mr. Woody’s study for 
the last fifteen years. During this time he has 
travelled up and down Russia from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Black Sea, from Moscow to Tash- 
kent. With no axe to grind, no hobby to ride, 
he has observed the facts as only a specialist with 
an excellent knowledge of Russian and the con- 
fidence of the authorities could. The result is a 
book authoritative, complete, and absorbing. 

Illustrated, Price $4.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


O MATTER how you cook them, bananas are 
N apt to take the spotlight. But in top-stove 
cookery—that’s one of their stellar réles! 

Cover whole bananas with lemon juice and flour, 
and sauté to a melting brown. Delicious? Just let 
a cooking class try them. Expensive? You know 
how many bananas a few cents will buy. And 
today, every food specialist is “up” on the banana 
as a health food. 

As a meat accompaniment, there is no fruit or 
vegetable more fittingly flavored than bananas. 
Sauté them| with Hamburg rolls, with steak, 
chops, ham or! chicken. Whatever your meat, a 
skillet of sautéed bananas will make it all the more 
interesting. : 

Need a “different angle’ for a demonstration 
class, or lecture? Then send for these helps. Mean- 
while, do sauté bananas for the next meal you 
prepare! 

To prevent sliced bananas from turning dark, cover with any 

canned or fresh fruit juice, or sprinkle with lemon juice. 


MENUS FOR SIX TOP-STOVE DINNERS 


Ww 


Send coupon for reprint of an article which 1 ae 


’ 
includes six top-stove dinner menus, requiring @MQQai tel Sew 
z : MEDICAL | 
little fuel and almost no pot-watching. Also VSS 
booklet of banana recipes. Tear out coupon now. Som ood, 

Y 

















UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, free, copy of Good Housekeeping Magazine article, ‘“The 
Top of Your Range,” together with your recipe booklet, ‘“The New Banana.” 


Name. 
OS I ne 


City 
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MADE WITH 
FASHION STUDIO FELT 


Dress and Hat Trimmings— 
Caps — Banners — Sport Coats 
—Hats—Underarm Bags— 
Pillows—Etc. 





Send for our free booklet, “The 

Early History of Felt,” valuable 

as a textbook. Also ask for 
Samples and Patterns. 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 


Established 1899 


CHICAGO 
4029-4133 Ogden Ave. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
42 E. 20th &t. 713 S. Los Angeles St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1239 Howard St. 














SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 
Other Items 


$6°° 
Complete , : ~— 


with 

Cutter Send for Circular and Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
337 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 





Room 600 











ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 
UNIT-PROBLEM PLAN 


Mary Lockwuop MaTtTtHEws 


Dean of the Schoo) of Home Economics 
Purdue University 


Published in 1931 


The unit plan is the modern 
way of teaching this subject. 


This book, which has 50 per 
cent more material than the 
earlier editions, contains lessons 
in Foods, Cookery, Clothing, 
Family Relationships, Recrea- 
tion, Management of the House, 
Care of Children, Home Nurs- 
ing and Health. 


It is for use in classes of 
junior-high-school grade. 


Mailing Price, $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 


221 East 2oth Street, Chicago 











Rules for Happiness 
(Continued from page 62) 


pounding some cause, neglecting her 
family, missing the things she could do 
because she didn’t know how to choose. 
Grasping at everything, she will gain 
nothing. 

Now what can we do for this woman 
in the making? My prescription was as 
simple as “Wash in the River Jordan” 
and was received in much the same 
way. It was: “Give up most of the 
clubs; go on a weekly hike with a few 
friends only; spend thirty minutes, ab- 
solutely alone in your room each day; 
practice sitting still, avoid talking too 
much, go with your Dad on his long 
drives, stay in the open air more, go to 
bed one-half hour earlier on _ school 
nights. Keep up your music if you en- 
joy it but not because you want to be 
in the limelight. Find an absorbing 
hobby which will not require an audi- 
ence to hold your interest.” 

Unfortunately I cannot give you the 
results of this prescription. At Christ- 
mas time her parents decided to put her 
into a girls’ schoo! and I have never 
seen the child since. However, I know 
the few remaining weeks she was in 
school, she made a desperate effort to 
cure herself of tardiness. Also she went 
out with her father more. Perhaps she 
decided that the easiest way to check 
all her numerous activities without 
causing too much heart-break was a 
complete change of environment. 

There are many such problems in our 
schools today, handsome Roberts with 
their aimless attitudes fast becoming a 
habit, unhappy Shelley’s with a defiant 
air, ruining their lives, and restless 
Doris’s with a ceaseless urge driving 
them to a frenzy. 

So many problems in fact that it 
seems quite hopeless to expect to do 
much when the school has so little in- 
fluence compared to the home. But 
here and there we can wake up a boy 
or steady a flighty girl,k Thus we earn 
the thanks of the perplexed parents who 
are groping along with us in this job 
of getting the adolescent to plan his 
life and live it to the fullest. 


For George Washington 
Bicentennial 


Special patterns for costumes to be 
used for plays, pageants, et cetera, which 
will be given to commemorate the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington have been prepared 
by one of the large pattern companies. 

These costumes are historically cor- 
rect and they have been approved by the 
experts of the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission. 
If you will send a self addressed stamped 
envelope we shall be glad to send you full 
details concerning these patterns. 








MORE PLAYS 
WITH 
A PURPOSE 


a companion book to 


Plays with a Purpose 


The new book contains twelve plays, 
all never before published in book 
form. Several have never been pub- 
lished before. 


This collection of plays is of a more 
advanced type, suited to older Home 
Economics students and is specially 
written to be used in connection with 


their classroom work. 


The titles include 
MARSH MARIGOLDS 
THIS MODERN GENERATION 
WHEN MOTHER IS AWAY 
THE MAGIC BREAKFAST 
FACTS AND FANCIES IN COSTUME 
THE FASHION CYCLE 
THE BEAUTY SHOP 
VITAMINS BRING THE SMILES 


Ready for Delivery about 
March 1, 1932 


Price $1.50, postage prepaid 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Enclosed is $1.50 for which send me 


More Plays With a Purpose 
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Uniforms 
Make 

Your Lunchroom Cheery 

* 


It’s so much pleasanter to have color- 
ful uniforms——especially when they’re 
as smart as these. 


... Gay 


So brighten your lunchroom with Dix- 
Make uniforms—guaranteed absolute- 
ly fast color and made with the atten- 
tion to detail that has always charac- 
terized this famous brand. 

Write for a free booklet of uniform 
styles. 

Model 928—vVat dye linene, waist- 
line, flared skirt model with white 
attached collar in blue, green, orchid, 


pink and tan. Sizes 14 to 46. 
Price $1.95 


Bix-Make 
UNIFORMS 
HENRY A. DIX & SONS CORPORATION 


141 Madison Avenue, New’ York 








| Whether or not your School teaches Sewing 


| SINGER 
| EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Is Offered to You 


FREE! 


To schools and colleges that have no sewing courses, 
Singer Educational Service offers, without cost or obli- 
gation, a complete program which will make possible the 
installation of such courses at a minimum expenditure. 
This program includes not only assistance in planning a 
sewing course best adapted to the school’s needs, but 
also the services of experts in laying out and arranging a 
sewing classroom. 


| To institutions with sewing courses, Singer Educational 
| Service offers free intensive courses in machine operation 
| for teachers, free wall charts, free manuals for students, 
| and free loan of machines and materials for use by 
| 
| 
| 


teachers taking the course. It offers, too, a regular in- 
spection service and its full cooperation in modernizing 
or extending these courses in any way. 


A representative of our Educational Department 
will call upon request. ’Phone the nearest Singer 
Shop—you'll find its number in the directory. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


| Educational Dept. Singer Bldg. 




















—— — ® 


New York, N. Y. 








STUDENTS PROGRESS RAPIDLY 
WITH 
PICTORIAL PRINTED PATTERNS 


This is easily understood when 
you realize that each pattern 
is a dressmaking lesson in it- 
self. The pupil learns as she 
makes her dress and, since all 
the instructions are printed 
right on the pattern sections, 
she is guided through every 
step of the work just as though 
the teacher were beside her. 


Pictorial styles for young misses 
and juniors are simple yet 
smart enough to meet the taste 
of the smartest of the younger 
set. That is why school girls 
like them. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY 
222 West 39th Street New York City 


E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 








331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 
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Educational Helps tor Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Singer Educational 
Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. . 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 

(Price 10c to pupils.) 
Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils.) 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 


Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Educational Department 
149 Rroadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,”’ will also be sent. 

Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 

Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 

Los Angeles California 


Procter & Gamble Educational 
Bulletins 


Bulletin No. 1 describes The Cleanli- 
ness Crusade material and other educa- 
tional and recreational projects, classified 
for all grades from first primary to high 
school. Also, special project work in 
history, geography, industrial arts, soa 
sculpture and home economics for hig 
school grades. 

Bulletin No. 2 describes material of spe- 
cial interest to Home Economics teachers, 


Free upon request 
Educational Department—PH-232 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





“The Story of Coffee” 


An illustrated booklet telling of the his- 
tory, growth and use of coffee, especially 
prepared for students of home economics. 
Write for free copy to 


BUREAU OF 
COFFEE INFORMATION 


51 West 45th Street New York City 


New Wallpapers 
Special samples of the new wallpapers 
will be sent, free, upon request, to 
teachers of Home Economics. Address 


THE WALLPAPER ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


10 East 40th Street New York City 





“Corn Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow” 


tells the story of corn—its uses, products, 
and possibilities. The 32-page booklet, 
suitable for use by high and grade school 
students, will be sent without cost by 


CORN INDUSTRIES 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Indianapolis Indiana 





Does Better Cooking 


Why? Because it’s “homogenized.” The but- 
ter-fat in Carnation Milk is refined into tiniest 
particles and evenly shared by every drop. 
That is why Carntion improves texture and 
consistency; adds richness and flavor.. Better 
for all cooking. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 





A Series of Lesson Plans 
Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 

Home Economics Department 

R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 

38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 








PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


An interesting collection of eighteen plays of various lengths written 
for Home Economics classes for demonstration and exhibition purposes. 


INCLUDED ARE: 


How It All Began 
Pageant of the Home 


The Awakening of Amy Brant 


Ethel Sunderland 


Mary M. Buckley 


Take Our Advice 
Food Fairies’ Party 
A Day in Happytown 


Florence Harris 
Edna Schaeffer 


Elizabeth Lewis 


Attractive board binding. .144-pages 52 x 8. $1.50, including postage. 





Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue 


ORDER BLANK 


New York City 


Enclosed please find for which send 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 


PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 
$1.50 per copy 
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i the 


CAN be EMPTIED 





immediately after opening? 


N a word, No! There is not the 
slightest need for doing so. 


Yet we'll wager that most house- 
wives you know still have the mis- 
taken notion that an open tin can 
has some miraculous power tochange 
the taste, appearance, or purity of 
foods. It’s nonsense, of course, but 
they persist in thinking that there is 
something “different” about a tin 
can, although for the life of them 
they couldn’t tell you what it is! 
They seem to forget that pure, fresh 
milk is frequently kept in a tin can 
several hours before it is bottled. 
They themselves sometimes keep 
evaporated milk in an opened can 
for weeks before they use it all. 
They often keep pies in tin plates 
for days, and they don’t hesitate to 
use tin saucepans for warming 
canned meats, vegetables, and soups. 
Why, then, do they have such 
groundless fears and superstitions 
about leaving food, even for a few 
minutes, in an open tin can? Simply 
because they have not learned the 
facts about canned foods! 


Here are the facts, plainly stated by 
one of the many noted authorities 
who have carefully investigated the 
subject and come to the same 
conclusions: 
More than six years ago, Dr. J. C. 
Geiger, formerly of the United 
States Public Health Service and 
Assistant Commissioner of Health 
in Chicago, wrote: 
“Tt is a common belief, and it is 
embodied in the health laws of 
many states, that food packed in 
a can must be emptied immedi- 
ately on opening the container 
into a glass vessel or dish. This 
belief presumably rests on the 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


MARCH, 1932 


idea that there is something about 
a tin container that induces spoil- 
age. For this there is not the 
slightest warrant. It must be re- 
membered that the inside of the 
container has been sterilized at 
the same time as the food it con- 
tains, and that the dish into which 
the food is poured is frequently 
not so sterile as the can itself. If 
the fear is founded on the belief 
that the tin lining of the can be- 
comes corroded and yields poisons 
which may attack the system, it 
is a fear that is without substan- 
tiation by any scientificevidence.” 


O the scientific facts, boiled 

down, are these: Canned foods 
may be safely kept in opened cans if 
there is any advantage in it. They 
will spoil no quicker and no slower 
than other similar foods. They will 
keep longer and taste better, of 
course, if properly refrigerated. In 
short,they require no “special” hand- 
ling to keep them in prime condition. 


Don’t fail to send your ballot 


OU can help us make this series 

of messages interesting and 
valuable to you by telling us what 
canned food topics you most want 
us to discuss on this page in future 
issues. Look at the subjects on the 
ballot at the right. Check those that 
interest you and suggest others. 
Then mail the ballot to us. 


You'll find plenty of interesting in- 
formation in the booklet “Plain 
Facts About Canned Foods and 
What Eminent Men Say”. It is 
published by the National Canners 
Association and we'll be glad to 
send you a copy tree. Just check the 
title on the ballot. 





MARK YOUR CHOICES 
AND MAIL THE BALLOT 


Mail to 

American Can Company, 

230 Park Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen: I have checked below the 


subjects I would like to see discussed. 


C] Wuat Tue New Grapinc Anp 
LaBELING Law Means To THE 
HOMEMAKER, 


CJ) Wuat Is An Enamet Linep Can? 


[J] How Do Cannep Anpb FresH 
Fruits AND VEGETABLES Com- 
PARE IN VITAMINS? 

CJ Outiine Or Can Sizes AND THEIR 
CONTENTS. 

C) Wuat Is Tue Tin Can? 

CL] How Fruirs AnD VEGETABLES 
ARE GROWN For CANNING. 


Write other suggestions below: 











|_| Please send the free booklet “Plain 
Facts About Canned Foods And 
What Eminent Men Say” published 
by National Canners Association. 


NAME 





STREET 





City 








OUR NEW BOOK 


It contains eleven plays 
which have never appeared in book form. 
This collection of plays is especially suited 
to the older group of Home Economics 
students and can be used in connection 
with their classroom work. There is no 
royalty charge for the production of any of 
these plays. 


152 Pages—Bound in Cloth 
$1.50 Postage Prepaid 


SAE Cm 
MORE 


PLAYS 
With a Purpose 





























Contents 


The Greatest Profession—by EDITH SELTER 


One-scene play, simply-staged, for eight girls emphasizing 
homemaking as a profession. Suitable for vocational classes 
Some of the story told in songs to well-known airs 


Vitamins Bring the Smiles—Directed by 
EFFIE |. MALLORY 


Written by seventh grade pupils in Toledo. For ten to fifteer 
girls, two scenes, emphasizing diet in relation to health 
When Mother Is Away—Directed by 
ELIZABETH MALONE and LOUISE HOYT 


Prepared by eighth grade girls in To!edo. For five girls (or tw 
girls and three boys). Seven scenes, with several shifts of 
scene. Most entertaining. A humorous revelation of the mis- 
haps and troubles of a boy running a house 


This Modern Generation—by DOROTHY TOLBERT 


Longer play in three scenes, with one shift of scene. Nine 
to fifteen girls. Excellent play for girls in a home management 
course. Shows the modern high school girl, her need of home 
economics and what the subject can do for her 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Please send me copies of 


“MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 
Signed 
Address 
City 


| enclose ..... sachs 6 OUMIC OMe aaa see DAN G49 


74 


Marsh Marigolds—by DOROTHY G. SPICER 


Three acts for four characters and supporting choruses. A 
charming folk-play of customs and superstitions of May Day 
in Ireland 


In Mother Goose Land—by ELEANOR ENRIGHT 


Short play for nine characters. Emphasizes hygiene. Very 
popular with younger children. Excellent for demonstration 
purposes. Older class would enjoy giving it 


The Fashion Cycle—by MARIAN S. MORSE 


Short clothing play written at college, given for girls planning 
to enter. Real college “dorm’’ atmosphere characterizes this 
play, which includes seven characters and models. Appropriate 
and historic dress featured. 


Facts and Fancies in Costume—by MARIAN S. MORSE 


Shorter play, with the same history as the other. Five charac- 
ters and models. Emphasizes the influence of old-time cos- 
tume on ours and illustrates proper wardrobes for the college 
girl of moderate or liberal means 


The Right Thing in the Right Place— 
by ISABEL McDONALD 


A relatively elaborate play in four scenes for five characters 
with speaking parts and any number of “‘extras’’ and models 
Can be altered for local conditions. Planned to complement 
a course in dress designing or costume history 


The Beauty Shop—by EDITH SELTER 


A musical play in one scene for two main characters and one 
or three choruses. Emphasizes the importance of health for 
good looks with clever and amusing songs, all well known 
tunes 


The Uses of Adversity——by EL|ZABETH BRANNIGAN 


For schools having, or planning, a course in home economics 
for boys. Four scenes, with a choice of two first scenes, the 
one for an established course, the other for a new course. The 
first cast includes five girls and five boys, the second, one 
girl and seven boys. Emphasizes the need for information and 
training in social conduct as well as the management and 
care of a house 
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HE American Medical Association has granted its seal of approval to the Evapo- 

rated Milk Association, a non-commercial organization which exists for the 
purpose of conducting research and educational work. The use of the seal is 
approved in connection with the following claims for Evaporated Milk, which are 
set forth in the announcement of approval! in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, December 19, 1931. 


I Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh cow’s milk 
with approximately sixty per cent of the water 
removed by evaporation under reduced pressure. 
It is not a patented or proprietary food, but is 
a staple commodity. 


2 Evaporated Milk is equal to pasteurized milk 
in all important food values; it supplies those 
vitamins which milk can be depended upon to 
supply and in practically equal quantity. (Vita- 
min C is not present in any dependable or 
appreciable quantity in evaporated, pasteurized 
or raw milk.) 

eB Evaporated Milk casein curd in the stomach 
has a finer granular and softer texture or struc- 
ture than that produced from raw or pasteurized 
milk; it resembles in physical structure the curd 
of human milk. 

MA The fat of Evaporated Milk, because of the ho- 
mogenization processing, is more finely dispersed 
than the fat of ordinary milk, and therefore it 
is more readily acted upon by digestive enzymes. 
e> Evaporated Milk is more speedily digested 
than raw or pasteurized milk or milk boiled 
only a very short time. 


G Evaporated Milk is considered by many 
pediatricians to be the best form of cow’s milk 
for preparing the baby’s formula. 


7@ Evaporated Milk is sterile, and therefore is 
the safest milk obtainable; it cannot introduce 
pathogenic micro-organisms to induce diarrhea 
in infants. 


3% Evaporated Milk is usually less allergic than 
raw or pasteurized milk. 


® Evaporated Milk is one of the most conven- 
ient and economical forms of milk for prepar- 
ing infant feeding formulas. 


Let us send you, free of charge, a copy of 
“Nutritive Value of Evaporated Milk”—ex- 
tracts from the literature—and a list of free 
publications offered by the Evaporated Milk 
Association. We will also send, free of charge, 
“Eating for Efficiency” which includes, among 
other unique features, information at the end 
of each recipe as to the food value of each 
serving, also the total food values for the day’s 
menus and the milk consumed in each menu. 





MARCH, 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


I would like to have, free of charge, 


O “Nutritive Value of Evaporated Milk” 


Name 





City. 
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CD List of free publications 


C “Eating for Efficiency” 


Address a Sal = 
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AS GEORGE RECTOR SAYS, 


“It’s a Natural” 


Or, if you prefer conventional phrases, 
nothing could be more befitting, appro- 
priate, suitable, apt, becoming, congruous 
—natural, normal—than for George 
Rector to be associated with A & P. 

George Rector, known to three gener- 
ations as the world’s most famous culi- 
nary expert, just naturally should be 
sponsored by A & P, the world’s foremost 
food merchant. 

So at least once every week Mr. Rector 
speaks on A & P’s morning radio 
program OUR DAILY FOOD. He 
tells the secrets that made the 
old Rector’s Restaurant the meet- 
ing place of celebrities. And he 


garnishes his recipes with anecdotes of 
those grand old days which raised din- 
ing to anart. Mr. Rector has feasted kings, 
and catered to expensive appetites, but 
he is proudest of his ability to make ordi- 
nary, everyday foods into dishes that look 
and taste like a million dollars. 

OUR DAILY FOOD, with Colonel 
Goodbody and Judge Gordon giving 
all the usual information about food, is 
broadcast every weekday morning over 

stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company at 9:45 and 
10:30 Eastern Standard Time. 
George Rector talks at least once 
a week but usually oftener. 


The Great ATLANTIC & PACIFIC Tea Co. 
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